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as  a  most  excellent,  and  until  it  shall  b® 
replied  to,  1  sliall  think,  a  most  conclu¬ 
sive  argument. 

From  the  Evening  Post. 

The  kisucries. — Having,  sometime 
since,  exjires-sed  a  general  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  lisheries,  it  was  lay  deter¬ 
mination  then  to  observe  a  prudent  si¬ 
lence  for  the  present,  because  1  thought  it 
premature  to  meddle  with  what  would 
probably  never  become  a  point  of  contro¬ 
versy  lietween  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  because  I  thought  it 
might  possibly  lie  attended  with  mischiev¬ 
ous  effects  to  agitate  the  public  ndnd  on  a 
topic,  the  precise  merits  of  which  could 


^  The  Ouserver  answered. — In  pub¬ 
lishing  the  letter  of  An  Observer,  in  the 
Examiner  No.  6,  I  discharged  a  duty 
which  1  owed  to  the  respectability  and 
talents  of  its  eloquent  and  celebrated  au¬ 
thor.  In  doing  so,  I  have  incurred  some 
censure,  upon  the  ground,  1  presume,  that 
the  publication  of  the  letter  would  seem 
to  imfly,  that  the  opinions  expressed  in 
it  weltftilso  those  of  tlte  publisher.  Now 
it  so  happens,  that  liefure  this  publication, 
bpinions  directly  contrary  to  those  of  the 
Observer,  had  been  inciilcaled  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  this  paper;  and  the 
Observer,  instead  of  expressing,  or  mean¬ 
ing  to  express,  opinions  coinciding  with 
my  own,  was  in  fact,  answering  tliose  I 
bad  before  expressed.  We  differed  then. 
And  on  receiving  the  Observer’s  letter, 
the  question  was,  whether  I  should  allow 
myself  to  be  answered  or  not  ?  On  this 
subject,  I  take  permission  to  say,  that  if  a 
man,  happening  to  have  types  and  a  press, 
and  publishing  a  paper,  shall  refuse  to  |iul)- 
lish  the  sentiments  of  men,  entitled  from 
their  integrity  and  talents  to  be  heard,  hi 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  for  himself,  but  an  exact  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  tyranny  for  others.  And  it  w’ill 
be  pretty  evident  to  those  who  have 
rmuirked  with  what  n  keen  sarcasm 
u;>on  my  friend  Mr. 


not  well  lie  know  n,  until  a  ({ucstiou  sbouid 
have  been  made  of  it  between  the  e,im- 
inissioners.  From  this  determinaiion, 
however,  I  find  myself  compelled  lo  de¬ 
part  by  an  article  in  the  last  Examiner, 
signed  Observer;  a  signature  wliicli  bus 


Coleman  and  my¬ 
self,  tbc  Observer  concludes  in  the  last 
■entence  of  his  letter,  that  while  I  was 
willing  to  have  my  ojiinions  contradicted, 
1  even  submitted  to  the  ridicule  intended. 

It  has  given  me  no  little  pleasure  to 
peruse  Mr.  Coleman's  reply.  It  is  now 
presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Examiner, 


^whMi  a  large  portion  of  ovr  natkmi 

jvill  be  derived." 
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From  this,  it  clearly  appears,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  English,  that  the  object  of  the 
nieuiorialists  is,  nut  merely  to  prevent  us 
from  drying  our  fish  on  the  unsettled 
shores  of  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia  and  Ma¬ 
gellan  Islands,  but  wholly  to  exclude  wi 
front  any  parlicipation  in  the  fisheries  on 
the  Batiks  of  Ncrrfoundland,  (hdf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  in  Ote  sea, 
where  we,  in  common  with  them,  used 
formerly  to  fish :  in  their  own  words,  to 
shut  us  out,  from  hshiug  on  the  occeui,  by 
virtue  of  their  '^dominion  on  the  same." 
It  was  in  answer  to  this  unreasonable, 
unjust,  and  I  will  add,  preposterous  claim, 
that  I  said,  that  we  as  a  nation,  could  ne¬ 
ver  yield  to  it ;  ami  that  sooner  than  do 
so,  we  ought  to  wage  an  0|»en  war;  in 
which  event,  I  trusted  there  would  be  Init 
one  sentiment  in  this  country,  uniting 
every  heart  and  every  hand  in  the  con»- 
mon  cause.  I  say  so  still.  1  abate  not 
an  iota  of  my  words.  But  to  enalile  the 
render  to  umlersfand  more  precisely  my 
meaning,  which  has  been  indirectly  criti¬ 
cised,  in  some  of  the  federal  papers,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  misunderstood,  I  heg 
leave  to  enter  a  little  further  into  particu¬ 
lars.  For  that  purpose  1  now  lay  before 
him  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  relates  to  this  subject,  and  which 
will  be  seen  to  contain  some  material  dis¬ 
tinctions  very  accurately  expressed. 

“  Art.  3,  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo¬ 
lested  the  RIGHT  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  other  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Ijaw- 
rence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used 
at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ;  and  also  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
LIBERTY  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British 
FISHERMEN  Shall  lisc,  (blit  not  to  dry  or  cure 
the  same  on  that  island;)  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks,  of  all  other  of  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  dominions  in  America; 
and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so 
long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall 
be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  fisher¬ 
men  to  DRY  OR  cure  fish  AT  SUCH  SETTLE¬ 
MENT,  without  a  previous  agreement  for  that 
purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors  or 
possessors  of  the  ground.” 

This  article  contains  two  distinct  mem¬ 
bers  ;  the  fiint,  an  express  agreement  on 


the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  shall 
continue  to  eiyoy  the  unmolested  right  to 
take  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks,  also  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places 
in  the  sea,  &c.  Some  of  our  own  writers 
have  supimscd  that  our  right  to  the  fishe¬ 
ries  was  acquired  by  the  treaty.  By  no 
means.  It  is  true  that  in  1775,  Parlia¬ 
ment  [lassed  wlial  was  called  the  fishery 
bill,  prohiliiting  us,  as  one  oP  its  colonies, 
from  taking  fish  on  the  Banks  of.  New¬ 
foundland,  to  which  we,  as  colemies,  were 
compelled  to  submit ;  but  when  we  after¬ 
wards,  in  1777,  acquired  the  rights  of  so¬ 
vereignty  by  the  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  at  that  moment  we  became  entitled 
to  the  rigid  to  participate  in  the  fishery  in 
common  with  Great  Britain  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  Grand  Bank  is  a  space 
m  the  oceoji  extending  north  and  south 
almut  seven  degrees;  and  east  and  west, 
about  three  degrees,  and  distant  from  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  about  30  degrees. 
'I'he  right  to  fish  on  it,  therefore,  belongs, 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  to  us, 
in  common  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  words  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  accordingly,  recognize 
this  right,  as  one  already  possessed:  “  The 
Uniteil  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy,” 
&c.  And  we  shall  never,  I  fancy,  con¬ 
sent  to  resign  it,  to  the  baseless  preten¬ 
sions  set  up  in  the  memorial  that  Great 
Britain  iwssesses  “  dominion  of  the  ocean.” 

But  although  the  words,  purporting  to 
be  an  agreement  that  we  should  “  conti¬ 
nue  to  enjoy  this  right,”  are  not  words  of 
grant  nor  necessary,  yet  was  it  thought 
(irudent  to  insert  them  cxa^f/nt/oTtlt  cautela, 
to  prevent  the  [lossibility  of  disputes  re¬ 
specting  it,  in  future;  and  our  commission¬ 
ers  have  always  been  highly  commended 
by  the  nation  for  their  wisdom  and  firm¬ 
ness  in  refusing  to  sign  a  treaty  that  did 
not  expressly  contain  them. 

Putting  it  however,  in  another  and  the 
most  favourable  light  for  Great  Britain, and 
allowing  that  we  acquired  the  right  to  fish 
on  the  Grand  Bank  and  the  other  Banks 
by  treaty,  still  I  should  feel  very  confident 
in  asserting  that  we  thereby  acquired  such 
a  title  to  it  that  whenever  another  treaty 
shall  be  made,  between  the  parties  we 
shall  be  perfectly  entitled  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  it  by  the  law  of  imstliminium ;  by 
virtue  of  which  persons  and  property 
every  kind,  taken  by  an  enemy,  was  re- 
storetl  to  their  former  state.  We  should 
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by  tlM  law  be  as  raucli  entitled  to  the 
hheries,  as  above  defined,  as  we  should 
be  to  the  fort  of  Niagara.  Put  it  then  in 
what  light  you  please,  our  right  is  perfect, 
and  I  therefore  repeat  my  words,  the  fish- 
rks  or  no  treaty. 

The  second  member  of  the  article  is 
(ipressed  in  terms  of  a  very  did'erent  im¬ 
port. 

“The  American  fishermen  shall  have  libef- 
tfUidry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  iinsctf  led 

as,  harbours  and  creeks  of  Nova  bcotia,  Mag- 
;d  Islands  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same 
Ml  remain  unsettled,”  &c. 

Had  the  memorial  confined  itself  to  this 
iodulgence,  and  prayed  that  it  might  not, 
m  a  future  treaty,  be  renewed,  however  we 
light  lament  it  as  a  want  of  liberality, 
ind  courtesy,  w'e  could  nut  complain  of  it 
ti  intended  injury,  and  therefore  it  would 
■ot  lie  with  us  to  resent  it.  Hut  1  uuw 
find  that  this  privilege  of  drying  andcur- 
iig  fish  on  the  shores  of  Labrador,  &c.  is 
Bot  tumlial  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  right 
to  take  fish  on  the  Banks.  If  it  was,  |>er- 
hape  another  question  might  be  raised,  and 
arguments  would  not  be  wanting  to  sup¬ 
port  it  with  plausibility,  whether  we 
should  not  be  entitled  to  their  temporary 
accupation  for  such  purpose,  as  an  appur¬ 
tenance.  I  say  perhaps.  But  did  we  de¬ 
rive  our  title  to  the  Banks  by  a  grant  from 
Great  Britain,  and  were  this  essential  to 
file  enjoyment  of  the  grant,  I  should  have 
DO  doubt  but  that  we  should  have  a  right 
also  to  the  usufruct  of  the  shores  adjacent. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  more  than  tliree 
inarters  of  the  fish  caught  on  those  Banks 
tre  salted  on  board  the  fishing  vessels,  and. 
In  preference  brought  home  to  be  cured : 
file  whole,  I  presume,  might  be  so.  It  is 
important  then,  that  we  should  not  forge 
the  distinctions  that  have  thus  presented 
themselves.  We  may  regret  the  loss  of 
the  indulgence  should  Great  Britain  refuse 
to  renew  it ;  and  here  we  must  stop ;  we 
can  go  no  farther :  But  as  to  the  ng/rt,  that 
we  are  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  demand. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  turn  to  Obser¬ 
ver,  and  shall  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  permit,  examine  the  opi¬ 
nions  he  has  so  authoritatively  advanced 
on  this  subject. 

“The  fisheries,  (gays  he)  important  to  us  all, 
we  a  vital  interest  to  our  eastern  brethren.  I 
wish  sincerely,  we  may  not  be  deprived  of 
them,  and  am  not  without  hope,  when  1  con- 
lider  the  firm  and  honest  opposition  made  in 
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the  eastern  stales  to  this  execrable  war,  our 
former  privileges  may  |MThaps  be  renewiid,  in 
favour  to  them ;  for  as  to  fores  it  is  out  qf  the 
question ;  and  the  pretence  is  ridiculous."  “  It 
behoves  true  hearted  Americans  to  consider, 
seeing  in  what  hands  the  power  is  loilged  to 
make  peace,  svlictber  we  have  any  chance  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  Newibundland  fisheries, 
except  from  the  grace  and  favour  of  our  ene¬ 
my." 

With  due  submission  I  must  diJerfrom 
that  gentleman  in  the  very'  outset  of  his 
essay  on  this  brunch  of  his  su*  ject.  !  con¬ 
fess  I  am  yet  to  learn  how  the  enjoyment 
of  a  “  vital  vitsrest”  to  a  peoide  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  favour  and  to  be 
held  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  an¬ 
other  jmwer.  He  will  pardon  me  if  I  con¬ 
sider  his  doctrine,  as  at  best  more  suited 
to  the  cloister  than  the  cabinet.  I  ven¬ 
ture,  however,  to  f>eliev«^lhat  it  has  been 
suthciently  made  to  appear  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article,  that  a  partifipatiou  in 
the  fislieries  is  not  merely  a  “  privilege” 
which  may  be  renewed  or  not  as  an  act  of 
“  grace  and  favour”  in  the  enemy  ;  but  a 
strict  legal  right,  that  cannot  without  in¬ 
justice  be  withheld;  which  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  “chance’’  whether  we  shall 
obtain  it  or  not,  but  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
sign  without  resigning  all  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  free  and  indeiiendent  na¬ 
tion. 

Alluding  to  what  had  been  advanced 
in  the  Evening  Post  on  this  subject.  Ob¬ 
server  says, 

“  We  road  in  some  federal  papers  that  if 
Great  Britain  shall  not  agree  to  moderate 
terms,  she  will  find  herself  engaged  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  war  from  what  she  has  hitherto  waged,  and, 
in  particular,  that  if  she  docs  not  yield  tlie 
fisheries,  we  shall  fight,  (adding)  Gods  how  we 
shall  fight ;  but  let  this  bo  scanned.” 

The  author  is  particularly  happy  in  his 
use  of  ridicule;  it  is  his  favourite  weapon, 
and  no  man  wields  it  with  more  success ; 
but  I  must  crave  his  panlon  if  I  presume 
to  think  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
reserved  for  some  more  suitable  occasion 
than  so  serious  a  one  as  the  grave  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  nation’s  rights.  W’^hat  he  means 
when  he  speaks  of  “  moderate  terms,”  or 
what  he  means  by  Gre.at  Britain's  “  yield¬ 
ing  the  fisheries,”  that  is  resigning  them 
to  us,  transcends  my  humble  comprehen¬ 
sion.  I  therefore  must  stand  excused  if  1 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  it. 

In  pursuit  of  the  above  declared  purpose 
to  scan  the  justice  and  expedience  of  a 
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wnr  cfirrsod  on  raflicr  than  j  iekl  onr  cluim ;  show  me  a  case  where  a  nation  U  heartilr 

A-  «  C.  -I _ • _  /II _ _  _ •!  _  I  •  •  _  _  .  / 


to  the  fisheries,  Observer  saj's, 

“liOt  It  be  supposed  that  Groat  Britain 
sl:oald  refuse  not  only  to  make  a  |)ence,  but 
even  to  hold  a  treaty  witli  Mr.  Madison  be* 
cause  of  his  duplicity  and  devotion  to  the  fall* 
III  despot.”  “It  would  be  a  sore  in.siilt. — 
I’hose,  therefore,  who  are  arming  capa-piefor 
a  windmill  couilict,  might  sally  out  on  such  Ait 
(HTasion  with  no  sh  nder  chance  of  adventures. 
Bat  will  federalists  embark  their  lives  and  lor* 
tunes  in  deadly  contest  on  such  ground  ?”  &c. 

Whatever  Observer  might  think  of  it,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  should  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  nation  take  this  atti¬ 
tude,  it  would  certainly  he  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  I  suspect  not  all  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  talents  of  Oi.vfracrcould Justify  such 
a  step.  Whatever  Mr.  Madison  in  ly  he,  J 
that  is  a  question  exclusively  helw  ecu  him 
and  this  nation,  and  it  never  can  he  en¬ 
dured  that  any  foreign  power  whatever 
should  intermeddle  for  a  moineni  in  this 
domestiqi^ispufe.  But  suppose  1  was  to 
answer  no,  to  his  inlerrogatorj’,  or  suppose 
1  were  to  answer  yes,  it  woidd,  in  either 
case,  still  rest  with  Observer  to  show  me 
what  relation  his  question  or  my  answer 
has  to  the  fisheries,  and  a  wnr  carried  on 
because  they  were  unjustly  withheld. — 
“Those  federalists  (he  was  pleased  to  add) 
who  should  engage  in  such  a  combat,  may 
excite  laughter,  but  cannot  command  re- 
•pect  ”  As  I  do  not  know’  what  federal¬ 
ists  the  writer  alludes  to,  (  shall  leave  his 
sarcasm  as  1  find  it,  harmless  and  inappli¬ 
cable. 

Observer  is  unable  to  understand  how 
federalists  can  separate  their  rights  from 
their  present  rulers. 

Will  federalists  then,  Jtght  for  their  pre 
lent  rulers?  If  they  do,  they  will  (successful 
or  unsuccessful)  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  bene 
of  such  rulers  I” 

What  if  a  nation  is  openly  insulted,  (1 
merely  put  the  siqiposition  to  test  the  nrin 
ciple)  its  acknowledged  rights  denied,even 
its  terriiory  invaded,  is  it  to  he  the  ([ues 
tion  whether  resist-ince  will  or  will  not 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  riders  for  the 
time  h.elng  ?  and  is  its  independence,  its 
existence  to  depend  on  the  answer  that 
m'ly  be  given  to  this  party  interrogatory  ? 
For  myself  T  am  ready  to  declare  that 
any  people  whicii  can  thus  thank  and  thus 
act,  show  themselves  unworthy  of  a  rank 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
But  to  relieve  Observer  from  all  his  d’flR 
eulties  on  tfak  score,  1  venture  to  say,  only 
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uniteil  in  defence  of  its  unquestionable 
rights,  and  I’ll  show  you  a  ciue,  wh  .« 
party  being  no  longer  known  and  its  voice 
no  longer  heard,  that  nation  will  inevita. 
hly,  ill  the  end,  place  its  affairs  in  the 
htind.s  of  men,  not  ol'  this  or  that  sect  in 
fHditics,  but  of  the  best  abilities,  the  roost 
tried  virtue  and  most  exalted  character. 

*  l.astly.  Observer  seems  to  think  it  woaM 
lie  folly  to  disjuile  alioiit  the  Newfoand- 
land  fisheries,  because  we  can  only  9ll^ 
ceed  in  the  issue  by  conquering,  New¬ 
foundland  liy  a  naval  armament;  whick 
we  have  nut  got  :  and  which  I  admit  we 
cannot  at  present  get  sufficiently  |)owe^ 
fill,  to  cope  w  itii  that  of  Great  Britain.  _ 

“  As  to  force  (says  he)  it  is  out  of  the  qiiev 
tion  and  the  pretence  is  ridiculous.  Slwofd 
our  indcpeiideucc  be  assailed,  America  united, 
invincible.  But  foreign  conquc.st  isatfif. 
tureiit  atiiiir.  And  of  all  conquests ;  none 
so  unlikely  as  those  which  are  to  be  effected 
by  naval  erpeditiuns  umler  the  dircctioo «( 
southern  lords.  Those  w  ho  declaim,  inhi|di 
style,  on  what  we  can  do,  reckon,  I  fear,  wit^ 
out  their  host ;  and  when  called  on  for  theif 
sham  of  the  bill,  may  lower  somewhat  of  their 
lofty  demeanor.” 

The  writer  has  saveil  me  the  troubles^ 
an  answer,  for  he  has  furnished  the  true 
uul  proper  one  to  his  own  objection.-* 
“  SJuiuld  our  inibfenilouc  be  assailed,  Jme> 
rica,  vniled,  is  ineinciblc.”  If  to  deny  us  the 
eujoynient  of  unquestionable  rights  which 
belongs  to  us  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nation,  be  not  to  assail  our  independence^ 
1  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
wuidd  be  so.  But,  even  allowing  it  did 
not  extend  thus  far,  allowing  it  to  be  an 
attack  of  minor  consequence,  tlie  nation 
which  entertains  a  proper  sense  of  its  own 
honour,  will  never  stand  to  measure  an  in¬ 
jury  by  its  magnitude ;  it  is  the  pmicipk 
alone  to  which  it  will  look,  and  which  it  is 
lioiind  to  resent  and  resist  at  all  events.— 
Shoti'd  a  case,  therefore,  ever  arise,  in 
which  it  should  once  be  made  to  appent 
that  our  unquestionable  rights  were  at 
stake,  I  cannot  entertain  a  single  doubt 
that  my  countrymen  would  be  actuated  to 
a  man  by  one  heart  aud  one  hand,  and 
then  I  fully  accord  with  Observer,  that 
“  AMERICA  UNITED,  IS  INVINCT 
BLE.” 
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AN  ORATION, 

Delivered  on  Wedneiday,  June  2&,  1814,  at  tks 
request  qf  «  number  tf  citirens  of  Nett- 
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York,  inreMration  the  recent  ddiverance 
(f  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  military  despo- 
tim. 

BY  THE  HO.V.  OOUYEBN'Kl'R  MORRIS,  ESI}.. 

’Tis  done.  The  long  agony  is  over.  The 
Boorbons  are  restored.  France  reposes  in  the 
vmsof  her  legitimate  prince.  We  may  now 
txpress  our  attachment  to  her  consistently 
with  the  respect  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We.  rc- 
ttll  to  remembrance  that  interesting  period, 
when  in  the  fellowship  of  arms,  our  souls  were 
■iogled  at  the  convivial  feast,  and  onr  bl.iod 
«  the  (i^ld  of  glory.  We  Ifwik,  exulting,  at 
tbt  plain  of  York.  There  French  and  .4meri- 
ran  troops  contended,  in  generous  strife,  who 
fint  should  reach  the  goal  of  victory.  There 
thi  contest  for  indepimdencc  was  closed. 
There  was  sealed  onr  title  to  be  numbered 
anong  the  nations. 

Thank  God,  wc  can,  at  length,  avow  the  sen- 
tinent*  of  gratitude  to  that  august  family,  un¬ 
der  wliose  sway  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France 
and  Spain  were  arrayed  in  defence  of  .\ineri- 
caa  liberty  We  then  hailed  Iiouis  the  Si.x- 
teeolh  PBOTECTOK  OF  THE  RIOIITSOF  MANKIND. 
We  loveil  him.  We  deplored  his  fate.  We 
re  uonillied  by  the  embrace  of  his  assassins, 
withes,  our  prayers,  have  a<  nm|)anied  the 
tl  bpauiards  in  their  struggle  ;  and  we  blush 
IIbI  Americans  were  permitted  to  ofler  only 
hhes  and  prayers. 

How  interesting,  how  instructive,  the  his- 
of  the  last  live  and  twenty  years.  In  the 
|priii|  of  1789  the  states  general  of  France 
ere  convened  to  ward  oflT  impending  bank- 
ptey.  The  derangement  of  their  finances 
as  occasioned  by  the  common  artifice  of 
atii^  people  into  a  tielief  that  debts  may 
safely  incurred  without  iinimsing  taxes, 
ge  k^s  had  been  made,  but  no  funds  pro- 
IM-  At  the  opening  of  that  august  assem- 
the  minister  of  finance  declared  it  would 
e  been  easy  to  cover  the  deficit,  without 
Rig  them  together,  but  the  king  wished 
^  aid  to  correct  abuses, 
lis  hazardous  experiment  terminated,  as 
foreseen  by  intelligent  observers,  in  the 
rthrow  of  ancient  establishments.  The 
General  usurped,  under  the  names  of 
I  Assembly,  unlimited  power,  and  used 
[with  an  equal  want  of  wisdom  and  justice, 
destroyed  the  rights  of  property ;  issued 
BMMiey;  framed  an  impracticable  system 
vernment,  and  released  their  king  from 
isoo  to  place  him  on  a  throne,  whose  foun- 
o  they  bad  undermined.  Their  succes- 
overturned  it  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
i  threw  the  king  into  prison,  whence,  in 
than  six  months,  he  was  led  to  the  siNit- 


flii*  virtuous  monarch,  our  friend  in  the 
of  danger,  was  the  victim  of  his  own  good- 
Ardratly  desirous  to  ameliorate  the 
itloo  of  subjects,  for  whom  he  felt  the 
of  a  father,  he  thought  no  sacrifice 


of  power  too  great  if  it  could  promote  their 
felicity.  He  bud  been  persuaded  that  his 
prerogafive,  useless  to  bun,  was  oppressive  to 
them.  Dangerous  error  !  He  liad  been  told, 
and  believed,  that  in  their  loyally  he  had  a 
perfect  defence  against  the  intrigues  of  turbu¬ 
lent  demagogues.  Fatal  delusion !  This  just, 
this  merciful  prince,  was  led  to  execution 
amid  the  insulting  shouts  of  a  ferocious  mob. 
He  was  guarded  by  militia  who  felt  luirror  at 
the  office.  The  royal  victim,  collected  in 
himself,  was  occupied,  during  the  long  proces¬ 
sion.  in  beseeching  the  divine  majesty  to  par¬ 
don  bis  rebellious  subjects.  But  the  stroke 
which  severed  from  the  body  his  iouocent  head 
cut  them otTfrom  forgiveness,  until  tliey  should 
have  expiated  the  crime  by  lengihened  years 
of  misery. 

O !  it  was  a  crime  against  nature  and  against 
heaven.  A  murder  most  foul  and  cruel.  A 
deed  at  which  fiends  might  have  wept.  I 
ivas  in  Paris  I  saw  the  gush  of  sorrow.  I 
heard  the  general  groan.  Every  bosom  an¬ 
ticipated  the  sentence  of  an  avenging  God. 

It  was  like  a  second  fall  of  man.  An  awful 
scene  of  alliction.  guilt,  and  horror.  All  were 
humbled  to  the  dust,  save  only  those  who  ex¬ 
ulted,  in  screams  of  diabolic  rapture,  at  their 
success  in  driving  an  assembly  over  which  Oiey 
tyrannized  to  this  nefarious  act. 

Mark  here  the  guilt  to  which  faction  leads. 
That  assembly,  in  general,  consisted  of  twolF 
parties ;  those  called  Girondistes,  at  their 
head  the  representatives  from  Bordeaux,  whor 
wished  for  a  federal  republic ;  and  the  Jaco¬ 
bins,  who  concealed,  under  the  loud  cry  tor 
a  republic  one  and  indivisible,  a  design  to  re¬ 
store  monarchy.  Both  of  them  treated  with 
the  imprisoned  king.  He  trusted  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Gironde.  It  seemed  less 
criminal  than  the  other,  and  was  more  numer¬ 
ous.  From  that  moment  the  jacobins  doom¬ 
ed  him  to  destruction,  that  they  might  des¬ 
troy  their  opponents.  Those  who  as.sauItod 
the  palace,  to  tear  of  that  semblance  of  mon¬ 
archy  which  the  constituent  assembly  had  left, 
were  now  called  forth  to  overawe  the  faction 
of  the  Gironde.  Tlie  assembly,  surrounde<l  by 
I  armed  men,  a  majority  was  frightened  into  a 
sentence  of  death  against  their  innocent  cap¬ 
tive — a  sentence  which  the  intelligent  foresaw 
would  involve  their  own. 

And  so  it  did.  The  inc.xorable  Danton  drag¬ 
ged  them  before  his  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  poured  their  blood  on  the  scaflfold  wet  with 
that  of  their  murdered  monarch.  Thus,  eve¬ 
ry  circumstance  of  guilt  and  sliame  was  combi¬ 
ned,  in  their  last  momeut.s,  to  embitter  the 
bitterness  of  death. 

On  the  same  scaffold,  condemned  by  the 
same  judges,  perished,  conspiring  to  place  the 
imprisoned  son  on  the  throne  of  a  father  whom 
he  ha<l  laboured  to  destroy.  He  believed 
that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  been  too  much 
disgraced  to  reign  over  a  proud  nation.  Com¬ 
bining,  therefore,  the  courage  of  a  hero  with 
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the  cnergj-  of  a  coinpirator,  and  unrestrained  the  decenries  of  private  life.  Tot  they  found 
by  religion  or  mercy,  he  determined  to  strilic  adherents  here !  This  country  is  not  without 
off  the  head  which  he  thoiiglit  unfit  for  a  bankrupts,  both  in  fortune  and  in  fame ;  nor 
crown.  In  the  rapid  inarch  of  fate  his  own  fiery  spirits  promoted  by  ambition.  There 
soon  fell.  Insultetl  with  the  semblance  of  are  among  us  some  who,  wishing  to  be  great, 
trial,  convicted  without  proof,  nnndeuuied  un-  disdained  to  be  good;  who,  in  pursuit  of  richa 
heard,  he  roared,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “  1  and  i.ower,  indifferent  to  right  and  wrong, 
have  lieen  told,  and  now  believe,  that  the  pu-  take  the  nearest  way.  Many  too,  there  are, 
nishmeut  of  man  is  the  fruit  of  his  crime,  who  ignorantly  swallow  every  idle  tale.- 
Wretches?  1  gave  you  the  power  of  doom-  Many  who,  puffed  up  with  conceit,  will  no 
ing  innocence  to  death,  am'  I,  by  your  doom,  longer  li.sten  to  truth  when  she  offers  iustrws 
must  die.  The  same  justice  shall  overtake  tion.  A  mind  bloated  by  vanity  loves  to  feed 
those  who  sent  me  here  and  you  also.”  The  on  falsehood,  and  drink  the  flattery  by  whied 
Toiec  of  the  savage  was  prophetic.  its  dropsied  understanding  is  drowned.  But 

Those  w  ho  slaughtered  their  prince,  and  in  that  moment  wlien  crowned  heads  in  Ea- 
made  havoc  of  each  other ;  those  who  endea-  rope  crouched  to  the  French  directory,  an  in- 
voured  to  dethrone  Uie  King  of  Heaven,  an«l  suit  aimed  at  the  honour  of  America  was  in- 
establish  the  worship  of  human  reason — who  stantly  resented.  This  dignified  conduct  of 
placed,  as  representative  of  the  Goddess  of  the  new  world  astonished  the  old.  Our  chv- 
Reason,  a  prostitute  on  tlie  altar  which  piety  acter  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Kaistd. 
had  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  fell  alas!  only  to  be  precipitated,  by  the impe- 
down  and  paid  to  her  their  adoration,  were,  at  tiis  of  its  fall,  more  deeply  in  shame, 
length,  compelled  to  see  and  to  feel,  and,  in  This  occasion  does  not  require,  neitkn 
agony,  to  own  that  there  is  a  God.  I  cannot  will  it  permit  of  a  history,  or  even  the  rapid 
proceed.  My  heart  sickens  at  the  recollei-  recapitulation,  of  important  events.  Wi 
tion  of  those  horrors  which  desolated  France,  have  seen  the  tumults  of  democracy  lerminalt 
That  charming  country,  on  which  the  bounty  in  despotism.  What  bad  been  foreseen,  aw 
of  heaven  has  lavished  blessings,  was  the  prey  foretold,  arrived.  The  power  of  usyppatk* 
of  monsters.  To  tell  the  crimes,  every  where  was  directed  and  maintained  by  great  taleats 
and  every  hour  perpetrated,  would  wound  Gigantic  schemes  of  conquest,  prepared  viti 
the  soul  of  humanity,  and  shock  tlic  ear  of  deep  and  dark  intrigue,  vast  masses  of  fom 
%nodesty.  But  where,  my  country !  O  where  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  a  cold » 
gball  1  hide  the  blush,  that  these  monsters  differcncetothemisoriesofinankimhaprofod 
were  taken  to  your  bosom  ?  contempt  for  moral  ties,  a  marble 

I  retract  the  charge.  Nations  of  the  earth  !  atheism,  to  which  religion  was  only  a  petit- 
believe  not  the  imputation.  The  virtuous  cal  instrument,  and  the  stern  perseveriD| fl 
sons  of  America  were  not  guilty  of  ingrati-  to  bend  every  thing  to  bis  purpose,  weretli 
tilde.  Much  as  they  love  liberty,  the  name  means  of  Napoleon  to  make  himselt  tbete 
of  liberty  did  not  drive  from  their  hearts  the  ror,  and  the  scourge  of  nations.  The  p!!-^ 
friend  of  liberty,  the  protectou  oe  the  of  his  iron  yoke,  taught  Frenchmen 
RioHTs  OP  MANKIND.  No,  holy  martyr!  to  know  how  much  they  had  lost  inbre^ii* 
their  greatful  bosoms  ic-ecliocd  thy  dying  the  bands  of  their  allegiance  They  bad,  i| 
groan.  In  humble  submission  they  viewed  deed,  to  amuse  them,  the  pomp  of  triuui|± 
events  whose  mystery  they  could  not  compre-  the  shout  of  victory,  and  the  conscioosnwsf 
hend,  and  waited  the  dcvelo[)ment  of  eternal  force  which  made  the  neighbouring 
wisdom.  They  btdield  licentious  crime,  under  groan.  But  the  fruits  of  their  labwr  ^ 
the  name  of  liberty,  roaming  over  the  broad  wrested  from  them  to  gratify  the  eitr^ 
surfaccof  France,  seeking  virtue  for  its  prey,  gance  of  vanity,  or  supply  the  waste  of  v 
defiling  innocence,  despoiling  |»overty,  and  lay-  Their  children  were  tom  from  their  bo^i 
ingthe  very  face  of  nature  waste.  They  saw  it  and  marched  off  in  chains  to  the  altar  of  i 
voracious  at  home,  victorious  abroad,  every  pious,  insatiable  ambition.  Aged  paf 
w  here  triumpiinnt.  Fiuro|)e  was  appalled. —  who,  with  trembling  step,  had  follow^  to  I 
Her  princes  trembled.  The  new-hatched,  the  last  of  many  sons  a  final,  fond  adic“» 
unfledged,  French  republic  soared,  as  on  ca-  returning  to  their  cottage,  once  the  sw’rji 
gle  pinions,  beyond  the  clouds.  Dazzled  by  humble  happiness,  but  now  stript  byfciii  I 
the  lustre  of  her  virtories,  the  moral  eye  less  collectors  of  every  thing  which  coni  I 
could  scarcely  perceive  the  guilt  of  those  sold,  looking  rniipd  in  vain  for  the  litlh  j 
profligate  leadci-s  who  dictated  law  to  a  pros-  jects,  to  which  use  and  need  had  given  vA 
trale  world.  Dninic  with  success,  slaughter-  and  seeing  only  the  remnant  pf  that  If 
ing  their  countrymen,  pillaging  their  neigh-  which  they  had  taken  their  last  meal,  na 
hours,  seducing  their  subjects  from  allegiaiieo,  ened  with  bitter  tears,  turn  their  eys  t«  i 
and  preceding  the  storm  of  conquest  by  the  ven,  then  throwing  thepiselves  in  eacbot* 
l>oison  of  cormption,  they  reriled  whatever  arms,  c:tclaim,  my  child  !  my  child!  ?! 
antiquity  and  custom  had  rendered  respecta-  France,  were  thy  sufferings.  Thus  ffwj 
ble,  made  sport  of  religion,  treated  public  innoi'cnt  blood  of  thy  sovereign  visited  | 
Uw  as  romantic  nonsense,  and  trampled  on  thee.  Frenchmen  !  by  these  woes  wenl 
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iaufht  to  feel  tJie  present,  the  avenging,  God. 
It  was  this  deep  agony  which  led  yon  to  de¬ 
clare  to  your  sovereign’s  brother,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature  and  truth,  “  Sir,  we  bring  you 
our  hearts;  the  tyi-ant  has  lelt  us  nothing 
else  to  give.” 

In  the  month  of  September,  1812,  the  son 
of  an  obscure  family,  in  a  small  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  at  the  head  of  a  greater 
force  than  was  ever  yet  commanded  by  one 
man,  during  the  long  perio<l  to  which  history 
extends.  His  brows  encircled  with  an  im¬ 
perial  diadem,  his  sword  red  with  the  blood 
of  conquered  nations,  his  eye  glaring  on  the 
fields  he  had  devoted  to  plunder,  his  feet 
trampling  on  the  neck  of  kings,  his  tnind  glow¬ 
ing  with  wrath,  his  heart  swoln  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  ol  power  unknown  before,  he  mo¬ 
ved,  he  seemed,  he  believerl  hiitiself  a  god. 
While  at  one  extremity  of  Euro|)e  his  ruth¬ 
less  legions  drenched,  with  loyal  blood,  the 
vid  soil  of  Spain,  he  marched,  with  gigantic 
stride,  at  the  other  extremity,  to  round  his 
vast  dominion  in  the  widest  circle  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  Already  he  had  pierced  the  Rus¬ 
sian  line  of  defence.  Already  his  hungry  ea¬ 
gles  were  pouncing  on  his  'prey - ^Paiise. 

View  steadily  this  statue  of  colossal  power. 
The  arms  are  of  iron ;  the  breast  is  of  brass ; 
but  the  feet  are  of  clay.  Th**  moment  of  des¬ 
truction  impends.  Hark  !  The  blow  is  giv¬ 
en.  It  falls.  It  crumbles  to  dust.  This 
mighty  man,  this  king  of  kings,  this  demi- 

Sd,  is  discomfited.  He  flies.  He  is  pursued. 

e  hides.  Stript  of  royal  robes,  distrarded 
with  apprehension,  flapping  the  wings  of  fear, 
he  scuds  in  disguise  across  the  wide  plain  of 
Poland,  not  daring  to  look  behind.  He  takes 
a  moment’s  breath,  and  slakes  the  feverish 
thirst  of  bis  fatigue  in  the  waters  of  the  Elbe. 

A  second  flight  brings  him  to  the  Rhine.  Af¬ 
ter  a  third  effort,  he  is  within  the  walls  of 
Paris. 

Here  again  he  reigns.  Here  the  crafty 
statesman  contrives,  and  the  gloomy  tyrant 
collects  the  renewed  means  of  warfare.  Again, 
unhappy  France,  must  thy  garners  and  thy 
veins  be  opened.  Again,  and  und^r  the  dou¬ 
ble  weight  of  oppression,  must  thou  groan. 
Vain  are  expostulations ;  vain  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  cry  for  peace ;  vain  the  shrieks  of  despair. 

Alexander,  the  great,  the  good,  advances. 
He  moves  at  the  head  of  bis  hardy  Russians, 
from  the  ashes  of  Moscow,  toward  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe.  At  his  approach  the  plundered, 
insulted  subjects  of  Pmssia,  rise  to  vindicate 
their  honour.  The  Germans  burn  to  avenge 
t^ir  wrongs.  But  Napoleon  has  anticipated 
his  enemy.  He  is  in  force  on  the  Elbe.  His 
vigour  and  activity  are  successful.  Again  he 
quaff)  the  luscious  draught  of  victory.  Dnmk 
again  with  hope,  he  shuts  his  ear  to  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  prudence.  But,  true  to  his  principles, 
he  calls  fraud  to  the  aid  of  force ;  and,  ac- 
cepting  the  mediation  of  Austria,  displays  the 
insidious  craft  of  a  perverse  policy.  For  what? 


To  elude  a  peace  which,  conceding  vast  ter^ 
ritory,  and  restoring  his  captive  legions, 
would  have  placed  him  again  in  a  condition  to 
menace,  insult,  and  oppress  the  world.  But 
no.  A  confidence  in  bis  talents,  a  confidence 
in  his  fortune,  have  made  him  blind.  He 
confides  in  fortune,  the  God  of  atheism,  which, 
analyzed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  events  we  cannot  discover ;  in  which, 
nevertheless,  though  unknown,  there  is  no 
more  of  chance  than  there  was  in  a  comet’s 
orbit  ere  Newton  was  born.  But  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  that  which  derives  its  essence  iiom 
ignorance,  accords  with  their  wisdom  who  de¬ 
ny  the  existence  of  that  Being,  by  whom  pon- 
drous  planets,  hurled  through  the  infinite 
void,  are  compelled  to  move  in  their  prescrib¬ 
ed  course,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  Bo¬ 
naparte,  elate  with  rash  confidence,  eluded 
negotiation.  At  length  the  father  of  his  wife 
fo)ind  himself  constrained,  by  duty  and  ho¬ 
nour,  to  join  the  allies.  At  this  connexion, 
which  could  not  have  been  ime.xpected,  Na¬ 
poleon  was  not  dismayed.  Calculating  on  the 
iinllow  faith  of  coalitions,  in  which  a  diversity 
of  interest  often  keeps  asunder  the  hearte 
whose  hands  are  united,  forgetting,  or  not 
knowing  that  his  tyranny  had  formed  a  league 
against  him  stronger  than  the  union  of  states; 
a  league  of  which  all  mankind  were  members, 
and  general  sentiment  the  soul ;  he  still  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that,  by  the  weight  of  his  arms 
and  the  edge  of  his  craft,  he  could  sever  the 
bauds  of  this  new  alliance*  To  this  end,  the 
bravery  of  his  soldiers  and  the  skill  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  the  dexterity  of  his  ministers,  and  all 
the  resources  of  liis  genius,  were  exercised 
and  exhausted,  during  the  last  summer.  The 
plains  of  Saxony  were  wasted  with  inexorable 
severity.  Pestilence  and  famine  marched 
in  the  train  of  war,  to  thin  the  ranks  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  to  extend  the  scene  of  human  misery, 
and  prepare  a  wide  theatre  for  the  display  of 
British  benevolence. 

At  length,  after  many  battles,  thewell-plan- 
ned  movements  of  the  allies  obliged  Napoleon 
to  abandon  Dresden.  E'roin  that  moment  his 
position  oil  the  Elbe  was  insecure.  But  pride 
had  fixed  him  there  ;  perhaps,  too,  the  same 
blind  confidence  in  fortune.  His  force  was 
collected  at  I^ipsic.  Leipsic,  in  the  war  of 
thirty  years,  had  seen  the  great  Gu^tavus  fall 
in  the  arms  of  victory.  Leipsic  again  witness- 
(*<1  a  battle,  on  whose  issue  liimg  the  iiidupcn- 
dence,  not  of  Germany  alone,  but  of  every 
state  oil  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hard,  long, 
and  obstinate,  was  the  conflict.  On  both 
sides  were  displayed  an  union  of  the  rarest 
skill,  discipline,  and  courage.  As  the  flood- 
tide  waves  of  ocean,  in  approachi’ig  the  shore, 
rush,  foam,  thunder,  break,  retire,  return — 
so  broke,  retired,  and  retiirneil  the  allied  bat¬ 
talions,  impetuously  propelliM]  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  their  brethren  in  arms.  And  as  the 
whelming  flooil,  a  passage  forceil  through  the 
breach,  rends,  tears,  scatters,  dissipates,  and 
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bears  away  its  unnumbered  sands,  so  was  the 
tyrant’s  host  overwhelmed,  scattered,  and 
borii'.*  away. 

A  ud  now  behold  a  scene  sublime.  Three 
mighty  monarchs  lay  down  their  crowns  and 
swords.  They  fall  on  tlieir  knees.  They 
raise  their  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven.  They 
pour  out  tiianksgiving  to  the  God  of  Battles. 
To  hill),  the  King  of  Kings,  sole,  self-existent, 
in  wiioni  alone  is  might,  majesty,  and  domi- 
nicn.  With  one  voice  they  cry,  “  The  Lord  is 
niUi  us.  Pr  .t/itr,  the  Lord  is  with  us.  Glory 
be  to  the  Lord.”  t  'onlrast  this  spectacle  with 
that  which  had  been  exhibited  thirteen  months 
before  on  the  plains  of  Giissia. 

The  an.xious  hour  is  past.  We  respire.  The 
air  is  enibaiuied  with  blossoms  of  liberty.  Iln- 
niaoity  rears  her  head,  from  the  dust,  smooths 
her  disheveilcd  locks,  and  wipes  away  the  tear. 
She  greets  you  victors !  princes !  heroes ! 
chrisliani !  She  bids  yon  follow  the  path  to 
immortal  ^ry,  |)ointcd  out  b>  the  linger  of 
heaven.  March.  Lo !  already  the  opposed 
armies  are  separated  only  by  the  llhino.  Here 
again  the  olive  branch  is  tendered  to  the 
fierce  Napoleon.  IV'rhaps  experience  may 
have  made  him  wise.  Perhaps  he  has  learnt, 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  to  moderate  his  de¬ 
sires.  Perhaps,  confiding  in  fortune  no  more, 
he  may  begin  to  believe  there  is  a  God  who 
governs  the  world.  No.  The  mysterious 
plan  of  Providence  is  yet  incomplete.  Na¬ 
poleon’s  pride  is  yet  untamed.  He  confiilcs 
in  wintry  storms  which  bid  the  weary  soldier 
rest.  He  confides  in  the  lofty  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees.  He  confides  in  the  fortresses  along 
his  frontiers.  He  confides  in  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  reverence  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  lor  public  law.  The  violation  of  that 
law  wa.s,  with  him,  an  ordinary  measure  ol 
war.  The  plunder  of  neutrals  was,  with  him, 
an  ordinary  fiscal  resource.  And  yet  he  bc- 
lievc.'*  iliat  his  fiwfs  will  be  restrained  by  prin¬ 
ciples  fie  never  regarded.  He  is  not  deceived. 
Kr-  r.dies,  too,  on  assuianccs  wrung  from  the 
subjugated  Swiss;  supposing  the  sentiments  ol 
men  to  bo  stilled  in  the  Imsom  of  his  slaves. 
He  i.s  mistaken.  The  allied  armies,  insensi¬ 
ble  to  frost  and  fatigue,  defying  alike  the  rage 
of  elements  and  the  rage  of  man,  throw  them¬ 
selves  over  the  bhine.  They  march  through 
the  cantons  of  Sw  itzerlaud,  not  merely  au¬ 
thorized  hy  their  permission,  but  furthered 
by  their  assiglancc,  masking  strong  places  by 
corp':  of  observation,  they  penetrate  the  in¬ 
terior  of  France,  on  the  east  and  the  north, 
while  V'  ellington  pours  in,  on  the  south,  his 
Briton:*,  iSpauiards  and  Portuguese.  Mark. 
The  representatives  of  Bordeaux  were  first  to 
proclaim  a  French  republic.  Bordeaux  is 
first  to  unfurl  the  royal  standard.  Napoleon, 
beaten,  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  remains  unmov¬ 
ed*  The  allies,  anxious  to  spare  the  efiiision 
of  blood,  and  terminate  the  misery  of  Europe, 
again  tender  peace,  with  the  posses.eion  of  un¬ 
divided,  undiminished  France.  They  are  ac¬ 


tuated  by  motives  of  humanity,  and  governed  || 
by  dictates  of  human  policy.  But  he  and  j 
they,  mighty  though  they  be,  are  only  instru-  jl 
ments  in  a  mightier  hand.  The  heart  of  this  | 

modern  Pharaoh  is  hardened.  He  will  not  I 

release  those  whom  he  holds  in  bond^e.  His  j 
demands,  far  from  being  suited  to  his  condi¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  unreasonable  even  had 
he  been  victorious.  His  severity  had  silenced 
truth.  His  violence  obliged  all  who  appreacb- 
cd  to  feed  his  vain  glory  with  pleasing  false¬ 
hood. 

Ignorant,  therefore,  of  his  peril,  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  French  attached  to  his  person. 

Yes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  wl,o  led 
them  so  long  tlirough  every  stage  and  degree 
of  suflering,  believes  himself  to  be  the  object 
of  their  tender  affection.  But  why  wonder  at 
his  self  delusion?  Has  not  the  same  strange 
thing  been  asserted  by  men,  among  us,  re¬ 
puted  wise  ?  Nay,  has  it  not  been  believed 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  followers: 
men  who  shut  their  eyes  to  reason,  and  their  1 
cars  to  truth,  from  the  fear  of  perceiving  L 
their  own  delusion  ?  In  the  great  sclicme  of  ' 
Providence,  as  far  as  man  may.  without  im¬ 
piety,  attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  miraculous 
events  appear  to  be  wrought  by  human  inter¬ 
vention.  Thus  we  discover,  in  the  preceding 
tyranny  of  Napoleon,  the  cause  of  tliat  self 
deception  and  false  information  which  prompt¬ 
ed  his  extravagant  conduct.  Spectator, 
amazed  tliat  an  adventurer,  followed  hy  a  few 
exhausted,  dispirited  soldiers,  remnant  of  re¬ 
iterated  defeats,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  nation 
which  holds  him  in  abhorrence,  should  persist 
in  refusing  the  throne  of  France,  unless  other 
thrones  were  added,  cannot  resist  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  is  blinded  by  the  direction  of  tlie 
Almighty  will.  And  yet  we  can  trace  back 
the  present  madness  to  preceding  crimes. 
Thus  punisinnent  springs  from  offence. 

That  determined.  Inflexible  will,  which  had 
beaten  down  so  many  thrones,  now  recuili  on 
himself,  and  drives  him  to  ruin. 

Again  the  cannon  roar.  The  long  arches 
of  the  Louvre  tremble.  The  battle  rages. 

The  heights  of  Montmartre  are  assailed. 
They  are  carried.  I’lio  allies  look  down,  vic¬ 
torious,  on  the  lofty  domes  and  spires  of  Paris  j 
Lo !  the  capital  of  that  nation  wbicli  dictated  |j 
ignominious  terms  of  peace  in  Vienna  and  I 
lierlin;  the  capital  ofthat  nation  which  wrapt  I 
in  flames  the  capital  of  the  Czars,  is  in  the  | 
power  ol  its  fees.  Their  troops  are  in  full  k 

march.  The  flushed  soldier  may  soon  satiate  P 

his  lust  and  glut  his  vengeance.  Sec  before  ■ 
you,  princes,  the  school  of  that  wildeting  phi- 
io.sophy  which  undermined  your  thrones,  la 
those  sumptuous  palaces  dwell  voluptuaries, 
who,  professing  philanthropy,  love  only  them¬ 
selves.  There  recline,  on  couches  of  down, 
those  polished  friends  of  man,  wlio,  revelling  j 
in  the  bosom  of  delight,  see  with  indifference  r 
a  beggar  perish,  and  calmly  issue  orders  fiM  I 
the  cenflajiation  of  rilics,  and  the  pillagraf  j 
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kingdoms.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  retributive 
justice.  Throw  loose  the  rein;  of  diseipline. 
Cry  havoc  !  aveugc  !  avenge !  No — Yonder 
is  the  white  (lag :  Einblcin  of  peace.  It  ap- 

f roaches.  They  supplicate  mercy.  Halt! 
!irizens  of  America,  what,  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  would  Napoleon  have  done?  Interro¬ 
gate  his  conduct  during  fifteen  years  of  tri¬ 
umph.  See  this  jiaragon  of  pliilosophers 
spread  ruin  around  him — his  iron  heart  insen¬ 
sible  to  pity — his  ears  deaf  to  the  voice  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  mercy.  Anti  now  sec  two  Christian 
innnarchs,  after  grantifis  pardon  and  protec¬ 
tion,  descend  from  the  heigiits  of  .Montmartre 
and  march  through  ti>c  streets  of  that  grt'at 
city  in  peaceful  triumph.  See,  following 
them,  half  a  million  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  hail,  with  shouts  of  gratitude,  Alex¬ 
ander  the  deliverer-  They  literally  kiss  his 
feet.  And,  like  those  of  old,  w!io  approached 
the  Saviour  of  tlie  world,  they  touch,  in  trans¬ 
port,  the  hem  of  his  garment  and  feel  saiu-ti- 
fied.  He  enters  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 
In  limnble  imitation  of  his  divine  master,  he 
jtrociaims  pardon  and  peace.  Those  lips, 
which,  victorious  in  the  plain  of  Leipsic,  cri¬ 
ed  out  Glory  to  God,  now,  again  victorious. 

tc  the  aiitiicin  of  benediction.  “  Glo¬ 
ry  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace.  Good  will  toward  men.”  Let  all 
L'lturejnm  in  the  trininphant  song.  Glory! 
glory !  to  God  ;  and  on  earth  peace. 

Yc  wiio  arc  promoters  and  supporters  of 
war '  Ye  whose  envenomed  tongues  have  sla¬ 
vered  out  invective  on  all  who  wore  legitimate 
o.T.wiis?  Ye  wiio  represent  sovereigns  as 
Wild  h’  ir's,  for  wimse  destruction  all  means 
are  biwfi:!  *  Anprnac.h.  Behold.  Come  ye,  also, 
who,  wrapping  yourselves  up  in  self  conceit, 
look  with  alfected  pity  on  such  as  believe  in 
a  Saviour.  Ye  wlio  dwell,  with  cynic  satis- 
faetion,  on  cri;no.s  committed  by  fanatics ! 
Look  there.  I'hose  kings  are  Christians. 
And  tbo'i,  too,  Ocmocnicy  !  savage  and  wild. 
Thoj  who  wouldst  bring  down  the  virtuous 
and  wise  to  tiiy  level  of  folly  and  S'dlt !  Thou 
child  of  squinting  envy  and  self-tormenting 
spleen !  Tlion  perjeciitor  of  the  great  and 
good !  See,  thougti  it  blast  thine  eye  balls,  see 
the  objects  of  thy  deadly  hate.  See  lawful 
princes  surrounded  by  loyal  subjects.  See 
them  victorious  over  the  legions  of  usurpation. 
See,  they  are  hailed,  followed,  almost  adored, 
by  the  nation  they  coiujnered.  pardoned  and 
liberated,  bee  that  nation  seize  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  freedom  to  adopt  a  comtitution  like 
that  of  England.  The  land  of  onr  great  and 
^oi'ious  forefathers.  The  land  yon  abhor. 
The  land  at  which  your  madmen,  if  heaven 
indulged  them  with  power,  would  hurl  the 
bolts  of  vengeance,  and  merge  millions  of  their 
fellow  men  in  the  billows  of  the  surrounding 
sea.  Yes,  Democracy,  those  arc  the  objects 
of  thy  hate.  Let  those  who  would  know  the 
idol  of  tbv  devotion  seek  him  in  the  Island  of 
Elba. 


He  abdicates.  He  shows  thee,  Democracy, 
his  kindred  blood.  He  takes  money  for  his 
crown.  Look  at  him.  Him  whom  you  hail¬ 
ed  as  invincible,  omnipotent.  He  goes  guard¬ 
ed,  to  protect  him  from  being  murdered  by 
those  lately  his  subjects.  He  goes,  assassin 
of  d’Eiighcin,  a  pensioner  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

That  royal  house  now  reigns.  Tlie  Bour¬ 
bons  are  restored.  Rejoice  France !  Spain  ! 
Portugal '  You  are  governed  by  your  legiti¬ 
mate  kings.  Europe!  rejoice.  The  Bour¬ 
bons  are  restored.  The  family  of  nations  is 
completed.  Peace,  tlie  dove  descending 
from  heaven,  spreads  over  you  her  downy  pi¬ 
nions.  Nations  of  Europe,  ye  are  her  brethren 
once  more.  Embrace.  Rejoice.  And  tliou,  too, 
my  much  wronged  country !  My  dear,  abused, 
self-murdered  country,  bleeding  as  tliou  art, 
rejoice.  The  Bourbons  are  restored.  Thy 
friends  now  reign.  The  lung  agony  is  over. 
The  Bourbons  are  restored. 


raoM  cobbett’s  register  or  april  23. 

Ite-cohnaation  of  the  American  States. — It 
was  easy  to  believe,  that  the  enemies  of  free¬ 
dom  would,  upon  this  occasion,  turn  their  bale¬ 
ful  eyes  towards  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  endeavour  to  stimulate  our  govern¬ 
ment,  who,  let  ns  hope,  however,  has  too  much 
sense  to  be  so  worked  on,  to  wage  a  war  for 
the  dcstrnrtion  of  liberty  in  the  western 
world.  But  I,  who  ftilly  expected  to  see  this, 
am  really  astonished  at  the  speed  and  the 
Imldiicss.  with  which  the  project  has  been 
brought  forward  in  some  of  our  public  prints, 
especially  the  'i'iines,  which,  in  plain  terms, 
urges  a  war  against  the  United  States  upon 
the  same  principles  that  the  close  of  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  against  Napoleon ;  and, 
indeed  whicli  aims  .at  the  subjugation,  re-oc¬ 
cupation,  and  recoloiiization  of  that  country. 
Before  I  proceed  any  furtlicr.  I  shall  insert 
j  the  article,  which  has  called  forth  these  ob- 
t  servations. 

“  It  is  understood  that  part  of  onr  army  in 
France  will  be  immediately  transfered  to 
-Ymerica,  to  finish  the  war  there  with  th« 
same  glory  as  in  Europe,  and  to  place  the 
peace  on  a  Ibnndation  equally  firm  and  last¬ 
ing.  Now,  that  the  tyrant  Bonaparte  has 
been  consigned  to  infamy,  there  is  no  public 
feeling  in  this  country  stronger  than  that  of 
indignation  against  the  Americans.  That  a 
republic  boasting  of  its  freedom  should  have 
stooped  to  become  the  tool  of  that  monster’B 
ambition ;  that  it  shotikl  have  attempted  to 
plunge  the  parricidal  weapon  into  the  heart 
of  that  country  from  whence  its  origin  was 
derived ;  that  it  should  have  chosen  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  when  it  fancied  that  Russia  was 
overwhelmed,  to  attempt  to  consummate 
the  niin  of  Britain ;  all  this  is  conduct  so 
!  blacki  <0  loithcoiDBi  90  hateful,  that  it  natii- 
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rally  slirs  up  the  iiuJiguation  that  wc  have  de¬ 
scribed.  Nevertheless  there  is  in  this  case 
the  same  {lopiilar  error,  that  there  was,  not 
long  since,  when  France  was  identiHed  in  the 
minds  of  most  iiicii,  with  the  name  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  The  American  government  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  much  a  tyranny  (though  we  are  far 
from  saying  it  is  so  horrible  a  one)  as  was  that 
of  Bonaparte ;  and  we  6rmly  urged  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  no  peace  with  Bonaparte  ;  so  to  be 
consistent  with  ourselves,  we  must  in  like 
manner  maintain  the  doctrine  of  no  peace 
Kith  James  Madison.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  twofold,  as  respecting  this  country,  and 
!is  respecting  America.  A  very  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  rentier  them  sufficiently  manifest. — 
In  the  first  place,  hatred  of  England  is  the 
fundamental  point  in  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son.  He  is  the  ostensible  organ  of  a  party, 
all  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sentiments 
ire  guidctl  by  this  master  key.  Some  of  the 
statesmen  of  this  school  have  not  blushed  to 
assert  in  full  senate,  “  that  the  world  ought  to  ' 
rejoice,  if  Britain  were  sunk  in  the  sea if, 
where  there  are  now  men,  and  wealth,  and 
laws,  and  liberty,  “  there  were  no  more  than  a 
sandbank  for  the  sea-monsters  to  fatten  on,  a 
space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to  mingle 
in  conflict.”  Such  is  the  deep-rooted  antipa- 
tliy !  With  such  men  Mr.  Madison  acts  ; 
and  he  himself,  before  the  accession  of  his 
party  to  power,  he  expressly  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  (on  the  discussion  of  .Mr.  Jay’s  ne¬ 
gotiation,)  “  that  no  treaty  should  be  made 
with  the  enemy  of  France.”  His  love  for  the 
latter  country,  however,  was  but  an  adjunct  of 
the  hatred  which  he  entertained  towards  us ; 
for  the  same  reason  that  Bonaparte  did ;  be¬ 
cause  we  stand  in  the  way  of  any  state  that 
aspires  to  universal  dominion ;  fur,  young  as  is 
the  transatlantic  republic,  it  has  already  in¬ 
dulged  in  something  more  than  dreams  of  the 
most  unmeasured  ambition.  We  need  not 
here  detail  the  long  history  of  fraud  and  false¬ 
hood  by  wiiich  ho  at  length  succeeded  in  de¬ 
luding  his  countrymen  into  war.  Suffice  it  to 
say  he  had  two  objects  in  that  war :  first,  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  our  maritime  greatness, 
by  denying  the  allegiance  of  our  sailors  ;  and 
secondly,  to  sciae  on  our  colonial  possessions 
on  the  main  land  of  America,  leaving  it  to  fu¬ 
ture  occasion  to  lay  hands  on  our  insular  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  West-Indies.  Perhaps  when 
he  finds  himself  unexpectedly  depriv^  of  the 
buckler  under  which  he  aimed  tliese  stabs  at 
our  vital  existence ;  the  mighty  Napoleon, 
the  protector  in  petto  of  the  Columbian  con¬ 
federacy  ;  he  may  be  willing  to  draw  in  his 
horns,  and  sneak  away  from  his  audacious  un¬ 
dertakings.  But  shall  we  have  the  extreme 
folly  to  let  him  off  thus  ?  When  wc  have 
wrested  the  dagger  from  the  bravo’s  hand, 
shall  we  quietly  return  it  to  him  to  put  up  in 
its  sheath  ?  No,  No.  Mr.  Madison  himself 
in  his  very  last  public  speech,  has  furnished 
us  with  a  most  opposite  rule  of  conduct, 


which  he  cannot  blame  us  for  adopting,  since 
he  follows  it  himself;  namely,  that  we  should 
“  not  only  chastise  the  savages  into  present 
peace,  but  make  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
fears.”  Hitherto  wc  have  considered  the  A- 
mericans  as  identified  with  Mr.  Madison’s  go¬ 
vernment  ;  hut  is  this  the  fact  ?  So  much  the 
reverse,  that  it  has  been  openly  proposed  in 
some  of  the  states  to  treat  for  peace  with 
Great  Britain  separately  :  and  they  would  act 
wisely  and  justifiably  in  adopting  this  measure. 
The  eastern  states,  the  most  moral,  the  naost 
cultivated,  the  most  intelligent,  the  best  in 
every  respect,  arc  at  this  instant  reduced  to  a 
complete  thraldom  by  the  southern  states, 
under  the  forms  of  a  constitution,  which  the 
prevailing  faction  violates  at  pleasure.  “  The 
small  states,’*  says  Fisher  Ames,  “  are  now  in 
vassalage  ;  tliey  obey  the  nod  of  Virginia. — 
The  constitution  sleeps  with  Washington, 
having  no  mourners  but  the  virtuous,  and  no 
monument  but  history.  Our  vote  and  influ¬ 
ence  (those  of  the  eastern  states)  avail  no 
more  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Great  Britain.”  If  this  was  true  be¬ 
fore  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  how  much 
more  strikingly  so  now,  that  that  addition  has 
quite  broken  down  all  balance  between  the 
states,  and  poured  an  irresistible  stream  of 
corrupt  infliienc  into  the  channel  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  I  What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the 
preponderence  of  the  southern  states  is  chief¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  slaves  they  contain  I  The 
number  of  votes  which  each  state  has  in  the 
national  government,  is  determined  by  the 
whole  population.  Hence,  though  the  slave 
has  no  political  existence,  he  gives  a  weight 
to  his  master  over  a  free  man  in  a  diffiiroiit 
state ;  and  by  another  curious,  but  nut  uncom¬ 
mon  paradox  in  human  nature,  the  slave  own¬ 
er  there,  is  generally  a  furious  democrat,  and 
the  democrat  has  hitherto  ficcn  the  most  ser¬ 
vile  of  the  tyrant’s  a<lhcrents.)  ('lear,  there¬ 
fore.  is  it,  that  the  free  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  either  incompetent  in  itself 
toaflbrd  an  equal  protection  to  the  wisest  and 
best  parts  of  the  union  ;  or  else  that  constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  violated  and  overthrown  by  the 
faction  of  which  .Mr.  .Madison  is  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  head ;  aiul,  in  either  case,  the  oppressed 
states  would  act  justly  to  themselves,  to  se¬ 
parate  their  intr rests  from  those  of  the  inca¬ 
pable  and  treacherous  individual  who  has 
dragged  them  reluctantly  into  a  war,  no  less 
inglorious  than  unjust.  M'hen  we  speak  of 
these  and  the  like  crimes  as  perpetrated  by 
.Mr.  Madison  individiiallv.  we  only  mean  to 
use  his  name  in  the  cmmnion  way,  in  which 
persons  in  eminent  stations  are  generally 
spoken  of.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
not  but  that  Mr.  Gallatin  may  be  more  artful, 
•Mr.  Clay  more  furious,  .Mr.  Jefferson  more 
malignant,  and  so  on ;  and  besides,  there  is  a 
ferocious  banditti  beloniiing  to  his  party,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  he  himself  stands  in  awe,  and 
who,  as  they  consist  of  Irish  traitors,  and  fu- 
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j^itive  bankrupts  and  swindlers,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  ea.sily  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  exceed  even  the  native  Americans 
in  rancor  against  Great  Britain ;  but  the  more 
shameless  and  abandoned  are  the  individuals 
who  compose  this  faction,  the  greater  odium 
must  be  cast  on  Mr.  Madison  himself,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  moral  and  reflecting  part  of  Ame¬ 
rican  population.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  United  States  are  wholly 
deficient  in  characters  of  this  latter  descrip¬ 
tion.  They  have  had  many  wise  and  many 
eloquent  men,  whose  words  yet  live  in  the 
hearts  and  in  the  meditations  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  American  Review,  has  attained  a  high 
literary  reputation  even  in  this  country ;  and 
though  the  late  Fisher  Ames  (the  Burke  of 
the  western  hemisphere)  is  not  niucli  known  in 
this  country,  he  deservedly  enjoys  a  much 
greater  popularity  in  America.  These,  and 
many  more  such  writers  as  these,  have  kept 
alive  the  fire  of  genuine  British  liberty  in  the 
United  States.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  miserable  blunders  of  the  Dearborns,  and 
Hopkinses,  and  Wilkinsons  and  Hamptons, 
and  all  the  long  list  of  defeated  generals,  have 
thrown  a  ridicule  on  that  invasion  of  Canada 
which  was  one  of  the  great  baits  of  the  war. 
Lastly  comes  the  fall  of  Mr.  .Madison’s  grand 
patron,  attended  with  the  execration  and  scorn 
of  all  Europe.  Can  we  doubt  that  a  vigorous 
effort  on  our  part  will  annihilate  the  power  of 
a  faction  alike  hostile  to  Britain,  and  fatal  to 
America  ?  Is  not  the  time  propitious  for  win¬ 
ning  at  least  the  sounder  and  better  part  of 
the  Americans  to  an  union  of  interests  with 
the  country  from  whence  they  sprung.” 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  article  without 
being  convinced  that  there  aremeu,  who  seri¬ 
ously  entertain  the  wish  to  see  America  reco¬ 
lonized  ;  who  wish  to  see  our  king  restored  in 
America,  as  the  Bourbons  have  been  in 
France ;  but  Mr,  Madison  is  the  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union ;  he  does  nothing  of  him¬ 
self;  it  is  the  president,  the  congress,  and  the 
l>cople,  all  acting  in  concert.  Yet  he  is  to  be 
put  down ;  no  peace  is  to  be  made  with  him 
any  more  than  with  Napoleon ;  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  states  is  a  tyranny ;  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  violated,  nr  is  inefficient ;  its  existence 
is  inimical  to  lasting  peace  ;  the  time  is  pro¬ 
pitious  for  winning  the  sounder  part  of  the 
states,  at  least  to  an  union  of  interests  with 
the  country  whence  they  sprang.  These  are 
sentiments  and  declarations  to  l^gin  with,  but 
in  fact,  they  go  to  the  whole  length  of  reco- 
lonizatiun ;  and  that  is  the  project  now  on 
foot  amongst  the  foes  of  freedom,  who  seem 
to  be  resolved  to  prove  to  us,  that  those 
friends  of  liberty  in  America  who  did  not  wish 
for  the  extinguishment  of  Napoleon,  despot 
as  he  was,  were  not  without  sound  reasons  for 
their  sentiments.  They  saw,  that,  though  be 
bad  betrayed  the  republican  cause,  if  he 
irere  put  down  there  would  be  men  ready  to 


urge  projects  of  that  which  we  now  speak  of. — 
This  language  towards  the  Unitiul  States 
was  never  made  use  of;  sentiments  like  these 
were  never  hazarded,  while  Napoleon  was  in 
power;  but,  the  moment  he  is  down,  these 
men  turn  their  hostile  eyes  towards  America, 
the  only  republic  left  u]ton  the  face  of  the 
earth  !  Our  quarrel  with  America  ceases 
with  the  war.  There  being  peace  in  Europe, 
the  quarrel  is  at  an  end  without  discussions. — 
But  this  writer  passess  over  all  the  subject  of 
quarrel.  The  American  president  and  go¬ 
vernment  are  bad.  That  is,  now,  according  to 
him,  to  be  the  ground  of  the  war ;  and,  we 
are  to  have  no  peace  with  them.  I  will  pass 
over  the  impudent  falsehoods  which  this  wri¬ 
ter  utters  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Madison, 
and  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  American 
government ;  and  come  at  once  to  what  is 
most  interesting  to  us  now ;  namely,  F'irst, 
whether  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  states  as  colonies  would  be  popular  in 
England ;  and  Second,  whether  it  would  be 
likely  to  succeed.  As  to  the  first,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that  it 
would  be,  for  a  while  at  least  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  war  in  which  England  was  ever  engaged, 
the  reasons  for  which  opinion  1  will  now  state. 
In  the  first  place,  peace,  real  and  lasting 
peace,  and  a  fast  reduction  of  our  forces, 
would  be  total  ruin  to  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  and  families.  All  these  will  wish  for 
war,  no  matter  with  whom,  or  upon  what 
grounds.  They  will  be  for  the  war  for  the 
same  reason  that  undertakers  are  for  deaths, 
and  without  being  any  more  than  these, 
chargeable  with  any  malicious  motive.  The 
farmers  will  be  for  war,  much  about  the  same 
principles ;  they  being  of  opinion,  no  matter 
whether  erroneously  or  not,  that  war  makes 
corn  dear.  Here  are  two  very  numerous 
classes  of  persons.  A  third  is  the  land  own¬ 
ers  in  general,  who  believe  that  peace  will 
lower  their  rents  without  lowering  their 
taxes. 

The  ship  owners  and  builders  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  who  can  build  and  sail  much  cheaper  than 
they  can,  and  who.  if  left  at  quiet,  would  co¬ 
ver  the  sea  with  their  ships.  The  great  ma¬ 
nufacturers  ever  will  be  ibr  a  war,  likely,  as 
they  think,  to  tear  up  root  and  branch,  those 
establishments  which  are  not  only  supplying 
America  herself,  but  must,  in  a  few  years, 
especially  with  the  emigration  of  artizans  to 
.4merica,  become  our  rival,  and  supplant  ns, 
all  over  the  world.  Besides,  if  America 
were  to  be  recovered,  we  should,  they  think, 
have  a  monopoly  of  supplying  her.  Even  the 
stockholders,  though  they  might,  generally, 
wish  for  peace,  might  probably  be  persuaded, 
that  the  recolonization  of  America  would  af¬ 
ford  the  means  of  lessening  the  national  debt ; 
that  America  might  be  made  to  bear  a  share  of 
the  debt ;  that  the  lands  might  be  sold  for  our  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  in  short,  that  this  might  be  made  an 
immense  source  of  incoma,  and  an  infiilliblc 
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Kecnrif 7  to  the  paper  ^Uem.  Of  politicians 
there  will  be  two  descriptions  for  the  war : 
one  will  see  in  America  a  dangerous  maritime 
rival :  a  maritime  power  which  grows,  like  her 
own  Indian  com,  almost  visible  to  the  eye. — 
They  will  mix  this  apprehension  with  the 
feelings  of  mortification  and  revenge  arising 
from  the  naval  victories  of  America,  which 
are  not  to  be  washed  away  by  the  fall  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  nor  of  fifty  Napoleons  at  his  heels. — 
1'hesc  are  honourable  minded  men,  loving 
their  emuntry,  not  able  to  endure  the  idea  of 
her  ever,  at  any  time,  ceasing  to  be  mistress 
of  the  ocean,  and  so  terrified  at  that  idea  as 
to  lose  sight,  in  pursuit  of  a  preventative  re¬ 
medy,  all  notions  of  justice,  humanity  and 
freedom. 

Another  description  of  politicians,  animat¬ 
ed  solely  by  their  hatred  of  whatever  give* 
liberty  to  man,  will  see  in  America  what,  in- 1 
deed,  they  have  always  seen,  and  for  which 
they  have  always  hated  her,  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  ;  a  dwelling  for  real  liberty ;  an 
example  o(*  a  people,  enjoying  the  height  of 
piwperity,  without  any  hereditary  titles, 
without  any  army,  and  aliiMist  without  taxes, 
a  country,  where  the  law  knows  nothing  about 
religion  or  its  ministers ,  where  every  man 
pursues  his  own  notions  in  religions  matters  ; 
where  there  are  no  sinecures,  no  pensions,  no 
grants  of  public  money  to  individuals ;  where 
t^  people  at  large  choose  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  legislature,  their  presidents, 
governors  and  sherrifls,  where  bril)ery  and 
corruption  are  unknown,  and  where  the  put¬ 
ting  of  a  criminal  to  death  is  nearly  as  rare  as 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  of  politicians  look  at  America  as  Satan  i 
is  said  to  have  eyed  onr  first  parents  in  the  I 
garden  of  Ekien ;  not  with  feeling  of  envy,  ( 
but  with  those  of  deadly  malice.  They  ( 
would  exterminate  the  people  and  bum  np  the 
|.•Gllntry.  The  example  of  such  a  people  ] 
••  scai-s  the  eye  balls.”  They  tell  us,  that  ( 
while  that  example  exists  nothing  is  done ;  | 
nothing  is  secured  ;  nothing  is  safe ;  they  will  ; 
endeavour  to  ten-ify  the  government  and  the  » 
nation  by  describing  the  emigrations  which 
will  take  place  from  Europe  ;  the  nuinhers  of  ; 
artizans  and  of  people  of  enterprise  that  will  < 
crowd  to  America,  adding  to  tier  population,  I 
extending  her  knowledge,  increasing  her  I 
means  of  all  sorts,  and  enabling  her,  in  a  < 
short  time,  to  spread  far  and  wide  what  they  | 
call  her  disorganizing  principles.  This  last  | 
description  of  politicians  have  the  press  great-  < 
ly  in  their  bands :  the  press  is  the  most  pow-  I 
erful  iostrumeot ;  and  it  will  in  this  case  liavc 
prejudice,  supposed  private  interest,  passion,  i 
and  all  in  favour  of  its  efibrts.  k 

These  are  the  reasons  on  which  I  found  my  f 
opinion  as  to  the  popularity  of  such  a  war ;  t 
but  yet  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  ministers  c 
and  the  prince  regent  will  not  be  carried  away 
by  such  notions.  It  is  for  them  to  consider  j 
what  is  best  fur  the  country,  and  permanent-  I 


:  ly  best ;  and  not  to  snfl'er  their  judgment  to  b« 
warited  by  an  outcry,  proceeding  from  tha 
selfi'ihuess  of  some,  and  the  rage  ol  others. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question:  whe¬ 
ther  a  war  for  the  recolouization  of  America 
would  be  likely  to  succetl  ?  I  think  it  would 
not.  I  must,  however,  confess,  that  I  agree 
with  the  author  of  the  above  article,  that 
“  the  time  is  pmpilious”  in  the  higliest  de¬ 
gree.  Not  only  have  we  an  army  ready  or¬ 
ganized  ;  corai»osed  of  the  best  stuff ;  Ijest 
'  commanded :  best  ap|X)inted  and  provided; 
best  disciplined  in  the  world  :  but  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  in  the  way  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  it  would  be  for  a  year  at  least 
as  expensive  in  (>eaco  as  in  war.  We  have 
more  than  a  sufficiency  of  ships  of  war  to 
carry  this  army  across  the  Atlantic  witlumt 
cronding  and  without  the  aid  of  a  single  ti'au- 
I  sport.  In  Europe  we  have  nothing  to  fear.— 
France  will  for  some  years,  have  enough  to  do 
at  home.  It  is  the  same  in  Spain  ami  Hol¬ 
land  :  and,  besides,  whal  are  any  ol  them  to 
do  without  fleets,  and  where  in  the  wliole 
world  is  there  a  fleet  but  in  Englaiwl  ?  Now 
then,  what  are  the  .\merirans  to  do  against 
this  army  and  fleet  ?  I  have  no  doubt  tliat 
onr  army  would  waste  the  sea  coast ;  that  it 
would  at  first  l>eat  the  Americans  wherever 
they  met  them ;  that  it  would,  if  it  chose, 
demolish  some  towns  and  occupy  others; 
that  it  would  make  the  congress  change  its 
place  of  sitting ;  hut  unless  the  states  divided, 

I  have  DO  idea  that  such  a  war  would  finally 
succeed,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fall  of 
Naooleon,  especially  coupled  with  what  will 
be  deemed  the  ruinous  lan^^iageof  the  Fimes^ 
newspaper,  will  infallibly  silence  the  voice  ot 
faction  in  America,  and  will  make  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  resistance. 

The  Times  seems  to  suppose  that  tlie  peo-  • 
pie  of  America,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  and 
especially  In  the  eastern  states,  will  heartily 
participate  in  mir  joy  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourlrons.  Will 
they  not  on  the  contrary,  be  terribly  alarmed  ? 
.\nd  will  not  those  who  cried  out  against  tlm 
government  for  aiding  Najmleon.  as  they  call¬ 
ed  it,  begin  to  fear  the  ainscqiieiices  of  his 
fall,  when  the  project  of  the  Times  reaches 
their  ears,  and  when  they  find  that  there  are 
writers  in  England  who  already  openly  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  war  u{Min  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  subverting  their  government  and 
effecting  in  America  what  has  been  eSected  in 
France,  namely,  a  restoration  ? 

As  I  said  before,  I  trust  our  government 
is  too  wise  to  be  led  to  the  adoption  of  any 
such  project ;  but  if  tliey  wexe.  what  con  Id  our 
friends  in  America  say  ?  They  have  been  as¬ 
serting  for  years  past,  th.it  ours  was  the  cause 
of  freedom  against  a  despot.  What  will  they 
say  if  we  make  war  upon  them  upon  the  same 
principle^  and  for  the  same  end,  that  we  have 
been  making  war  against  Napoleon  ?  By  Mr. 
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J®flS*r*on  and  Ills  party  it  was  always  conclu¬ 
ded  tliat  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehen¬ 
ded  from  France  under  any  circumstances ; 
and  that  if  France,  if  the  new  order  of  things 
was  subdued  in  France,  America  would  be  in 
great  danger.  Therefore  they  always  wished, 
ami  they  acted  as  if  they  wished,  France 
should  not  be  dcleated  in  the  result  of  the  war. 
It  is  in  our  j»wer,  by  making  peace  with  them 
once,  and  waving  all  dispute  about  differences 
that  cannot  arise  during  peace,  to  show  them 
that  their  fears  were  groundless ;  but  will 
they  not,  when  they  see  the  project  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  liold  it  up  to  the  teeth  of 
their  political  adversaries,  and  say — “  look 
here!”  Here  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  fall  of 
the  man  whose  destruction  you  told  ns  wc 
ought  to  assist  in  producing,  and  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  upholding  of  whom  you  repre¬ 
sented  as  impolitic  and  base.  This  will  be 
their  language  to  tho«e  adversaries,  who  will 
hang  tlieir{  heads  with  shame,  unless  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Times  can  make  a  shift  some  how 
or  other  to  convey  to  them  a  small  portion  of 
his  impudence. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  then,  that  the  people  of 
America  would,  in  case  such  a  war  were  to  be 
made  upon  them,  be  united  in  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and,  if  theywere,  I  have  no  idea 
that  ten  such  armies  as  all  that  we  could  send, 
well  disciplined  and  brave  as  our  army  is, 
wo»ild  finally  succeed  in  subduing  and  reeoloni- 
*lng  the  country.  We  might  make  inroads 
from  Canada;  we  might  demolish  towns  ui)on 
the  ooa.st ;  we  might  destroy  manufactories ; 
we  might  destroy  all  the  shipping;  we  might 
tear  the  country  a  goo<l  deal  to  pieces ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should,  even  by  adding 
another  eight  hundred  millions  to  onr  debt, 
secure  one  single  colony  in  the  territory  now 
called  the  United  States  of  .America.  Yet, 
it  is  really  true  that  the  enemies  of  freedom, 
while  America  remains  what  she  now  is,  have 
gained  nothing.  Napoleon  has  been  p<it  down; 
Iwt  then  he  was  an  enemy  of  freedom. 
France  was  not  a  republic,  nor  had  she  a  re¬ 
presentative  government  under  him.  The 
war  against  him  was  in  the  name,  at  least,  of 
the  pMple.  The  c.xamplc,  so  hateful  to  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  of  a  people  ha])py  and 
free,  without  distinction  of  ranks,  without  an 
established  church,  without  hereditary  pow¬ 
er  or  privilege  of  any  sort,  with  a  press  now 
perfectly  free,  with  legislators  and  chief  ma¬ 
gistrates  periodically  elected  by  the  people 
at  largo ;  this  example  still  exists,  and  this 
country  is  yet  ope,n  to  all  the  world ;  and  to 
pnt  down  this  example,  would,  I  am  of  opinion, 
cost  US  more  blood  and  more  money  than  it  has 
cost  ns  to  put  down  Napoleon.  Tlie  enemies 
of  freedom  promised  ns  peace,  durable  peace, 
if  we  got  rid  ot* Napoleon;  but  scarcely  is  he 
down  when  they  proiwse  to  us  a  new  war. 
■Bore,  if  possible,  expensive  in  its  nature,  and 
probably  longer  in  its  duration.  To  be  siire^ 
America  holds  out  an  alluring  bait ;  it  pre¬ 


sents  employment  for  governors  of  provinces, 
commanders,  postmasters,  attorneys  and  soli- 
ritors  general,  secretaries,  counsellors  of  state, 
taxing  people,  paymasters.  Judges,  and  a  long 
and  nameless  list  of  hangers  on ;  but,  again,  I 
say,  I  hope  and  trust  that  tlie  prince  regent 
and  his  ministers  will  have  too  much  wisdom 
to  listen  to  any  such  road  and  wicked  project. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  people  of 
America  not  to  feel  some  alarm,  and  not  to 
make  preparations  accordingly.  This  lan¬ 
guage  of  onr  newspapers  is  quite  enough  to  ex¬ 
cite  appi-eliensions ;  and  for  this,  amongst  the 
rest  we  have  to  curse  a  base  and  degenerated 
press. 

From  the  H'ashingtonian. 

General  More  AIT.— In  looking  over  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work  published  in  1804,  we  were 
highly  entertained  with  the  perusal  of  a  letter 
from  General  Moreau  to  the  tyrant  of  France, 
written  “  in, the  dungeon  of  the  temple,"  where 
Moreau  was  imprisoned,  on  a  cliarge  of  being 
an  accomplice  of  Georges,  Pichegrue,  Ax,  in  a 
conspiracy  for  destroying  the  First  Consul. 
In  this  work,  we  also  find  a  correspondence 
between  Madame  lF)na|>arte  and  Madame  Mo¬ 
reau,  on  the  same  subject.  These  letters  are 
inserted  below ;  their  repiiblication,  at  this 
time,  we  presume,  will  be  gratifying  to  onr 
readers. 

The  alacrity  with  which  Morpan  joined  the 
allies,  and  united  with  them  in  the  plan  of 
delivering  •  he  world  from  the  thraldom  of  ty¬ 
ranny;  and  the  sacrifice  of  hts  life  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  countrymen  from  the  iron 
bondage  with  wliich  tlicy  were  oppressed,  are 
events  which  will  be  banded  down  to  posteri¬ 
ty  by  the  impartial  historian,  and  iuuwrtalize 
the  name  of  Moreau. 

It  is  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  regret,  tliat 
this  great  and  good  man  was  so  early  callcil 
to  “  that  bonrii  from  whence  no  traveller  re¬ 
turns  Had  he  lived  to  have  seen  tlie  down¬ 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  rc-establishment  of 
the  Bourbon  family  on  the  thrones  ol'  France, 
Kith  the  atiendaia  happiness  of  his  countrymen, 
he  would  have  manifested  his  gratitude  to 
Heaven ;  but  he  “  rests  from  bis  labours,” 
and  the  ”  mourners  gn  abcut  the  streets.” — 
Yet,  like  VVa-shington,  he  still  lives,  and  will 
continue  to  live  in  the  licarts  of  his  country¬ 
men,  so  long  as  patriotism  is  revered,  and  love 
of  country  is  esteemed  a  virtue. 

To  Monsieur  Bonaparte,  the  First  Consul. 

”  FROM  THE  DUNGEON  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

”  Fentose  10,  year  12tA,  March  1,  1814. 

“  Sir. — Since  your  ambition  requires  more 
victims,  strike,  but  do  not  cainmuiate  those 
you  butcher.  Wade  in  the  blow!  of  innocence, 
but  spare  honour  in  taking  away  life. 

“  If  you  expect  from  me  the  suppliant’s 
petition,  read  no  farther.  In  this  dungf  on. 
where  your  tyranny  has  plunged  me,  I  ana 
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more  elevated  than  you  upon  your  usurped 
throne.  So  say  all  just  men  of  my  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  future  ages  will  confirm  their 
sentence.  No,  Sir,  on  the  liordcrs  of  eterni¬ 
ty  I  call  you  to  an  account  for  your  treason 
against  my  country  and  against  myself.  Do 
you  remember  our  mutual  agreement  on  the 
Sth  of  November,  1799?  Talley  r.ind,  Sieves 
and  Le  Febrrc  were  present.  I  promised"  to 
die  by  your  side  in  the  attempt  of  removing 
tlic  directorial  tyrants.  You  swore  to  establish 
a  government,  not  depe.fidin^  upon,  the  life  of 
one  individual — not  tyrannical,  but  firm,  stable, 
.and  lilieral;  bestowing  freedom  on  French¬ 
men,  and  worthy  to  obtain  by  gratitude,  from 
foreign,  that  confidence  and  esteem  which 
yr.ur  predecessors  and  yourself  iiave  command¬ 
ed  by  the  dread  of  your  bayonets.  IVhcn  I 
shortly  afterwards  went  to  head  armies,  dis- 
or^ni/.ed  and  defeated,  your  last  words  were, 
"  I  kmmyour  lave  of  cmiiUry,  be  virtoriaus,  and 
I'rance  thall  force  admiration,  even  from  her 
rivals  and  foes,  by  the  liberty  she  enjoys  at 
home  and  Ity  the  generosity  of  her  external  ne¬ 
gotiations !"  How  have  you  fulfiileil  these 
great  promises?  IIow  have  you  respected 
these  oatlis  ?  In  my  degraded  country  I  could 
see  nothing  but  cringing  slaves  and  proud  ty¬ 
rants.  base  placemen  and  infamous  spies.  Kve- 
ry  where  in  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Moscow, 
yourself  and  your  government  are  alike  feared 
and  detested.  Deny  these  facts  if  you  can ! 
You  have  long  followed  the  example  of  Sylla 
the  triumvir;  imitate  for  a  month  only,  Sylla, 
the  private  citizen,  and  you  shall  bn  convinced 
tliat  the  compliments  of  selfish  and  enslaved 
princes  prove  no  more  the  standard  of  merit 
111  a  governor  tlian  the  flattery  of  vile  courtiers, 
or  the  praise  of  corrupted  counsellors. 

“  But  as  this  will  probably  lie  the  last  time 
that  you  will  hear  from  me,  consider  what 
1  now  tell  you,  not  as  the  envious  declamation 
of  an  imprisoned  rival  general,  but  as  the  ge¬ 
nuine  effusion  of  the  mind  of  a  dying  patriot, 
who  forgives  his  death  and  your  ingratitude. 
You  pretend  that  my  countrymen  are  happy 
and  satisfied  with  your  government.  I^et  it  1 
be  so,  though  slaves  can  have  no  opinion,  or  at 
least  dare  not  express  one.  But  you  are  mor¬ 
tal  as  well  as  myself.  If  you  love  Frenchmen,  j 
let  not  their  happiness  depend  upon  your ; 
life. 

“  You  Imve  too  much  sense  not  to  know.that  j 
with  von  the  consulate  for  life  will  expire  in 
the  Rouapartc  family ;  and  other  pretenders 
of  other  iipstait  families  combat  for,  annihilate 
or  occupy  a  consular  throne  of  only  some  few 
years  standing.  As  to  your  right  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  successor  in  your  will,  remember  that 
Louis  XIV.  the  royal  descendant  of  fifty  kings, 
wxs  after  a  reign  of  more  than  three  score 
years,  not  five  minutes  a  corpse,  before  his 
w  ill  was  overturned — a  will  approved  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  registered  in  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  applauded  by  all  his  courtiers;  and 
Uuit  tl)-”  duke  of  Milne  was  shut  up  as  a  pri¬ 


soner,  when  lie  expected  to  rule  .is  a  regent 
To  prevent  our  children  and  grand  chil¬ 
dren  from  suffering  the  wretchedness  of  their 
forefathers,  by  times  tormented  by  anarchy, 
or  crushed  by  tyranny;  and  from  witnessing 
those  scenes  of  horror,  terror  and  scandal,  we 
have  seen,  recal  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  limit  severally  his  authority  : 
make  him  a  king,  but  nut  a  despot.  Such  was 
the  plan  of  Pichegm,  of  myself,  andofGeorges ; 
and  with  this  plan  j'our  preservation  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  connected,  because  we  wanted  your 
fortune,  your  talents,  and  your  rank,  as  well  as 
our  own  services,  to  watch  the  reign  of  a  Ib- 
reigiuT,  who,  though  misfortunes  may  have 
made  him  prudent,  sufferings  liberal,  and  gra¬ 
titude  Just ;  may,  by  relatives  less  pataiotic 
than  himself,  be  tempted  to  extend  his  power. 

“  I  defy  your  Grand  Judge  and  his  horde  of 
spies  to  prove  any  thing  contrary  to  this  asser¬ 
tion.  My  wife,  my  mother-in-law,  and  my 
brother,  know  nothing  of  this  loyal  underta¬ 
king.  I  shoiihl  regard  the  day  of  my  death 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  those  of  my  tri¬ 
umphs,  could  I  but  hope  that  it  served  to 
make  my  country  flourishing,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  free  and  prosperous,  and  worthy  of  liber¬ 
ty  and  prosperity. 

“  MOREAU.” 


TO  MADAME  MOREAU. 

Paris,  March  12. 

“  madame. — Though  the  crimes  of  your  hus¬ 
band  are  great,  the  clemency  of  the  first  con¬ 
sul  is  greater — ami  my  friendship  for  you  sur¬ 
passes  both.  Apprehend,  therefore,  no¬ 
thing  for  General  Moreau’s  life.  By  the  very 
constitution,  which  he  intended  to  overturn, 
the  Chief  Magistrate  possesses  the  power  to 
pardon — oxiA  I  promise  yoxithoX  it  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  affair.  Do  not,  however,  by  any 
ill  advised  indiscretions  of  yourself,  and  of 
your  friends  aggravate  the  enormity  of  your 
husband’s  guilt.  They  alone  can  shut  the 
door  of  mercy  forever  and  bring  General  Mo¬ 
reau  to  the  scafllild. 

“  I  salute  you  cordially. 

‘‘JOSliPllINE  BONAP.4.RTE.” 

MADAME  .•MOilEAU  TO  MADA.ME  BONAPARTE. 

(Jrosbois,  March  14. 

MVDAME. — I  cannot  be  called  indiscreet  ia 
saying  your  assertion, that  dcclarcsmy  husband 
guilty  is  rash,  ungenerous,  and  cruel.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  unbecoming 
myself  and  husband,  ivho  is  the  criminal — he 
who  disinterested  and  without  stain,  has  serv¬ 
ed  his  country — or  he  tvho  served  France  only 
to  become  the  tyrant  over  Frenchmen.  He 
whose  victories  pacified  Europe — or  the  fo¬ 
reigner,  who  made  his  victories  subservient  to 
organize  his  oppression  over  F'rance  and  all  na¬ 
tions.  He  who  in  the  most  corrupted  country 
dared  to  be  honest,  and  he  who  had  the  outra- 
1  genus  modesty  to  confound  himself  in  the  crowd 
[after  he  had  resigned  the  supreme  com- 
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loand — or  lie  wlio  owes  every  advancement  i 
towards  authority  to  some  new  eriinc,  and  | 
has  therefore,  no  other  clioice  left  but  be¬ 
tween  power  and  death,  a  throne  or  a  scaffold. 
But  let  General  Morenu  appear  before  impar¬ 
tial  judges,  and  not  before  pensioned  assas¬ 
sins!  Let  him  be  tried  by  men  whose  lives  are 
as  pure  as  his  own.  and  not  by  persons  accom¬ 
plices  in  the  atrocities  of  General  Bonaparte 
and  whose  past  crimes  answer  for  their  pre¬ 
sent  obedience— and  I  promise  you,  that  Jus¬ 
tice  in  pronouncing  his  honourable  acquital 
will  despatch  an  order  for  the  arrest  {unman- 
iat  d'arrette)  of  the  really  culpable  of  high 
treason  again  France — against  the  world. 

Cease,  Madame,  to  mock  humanity,  and  to 
insult  my  feelings  by  talking  of  your  husband's 
clemency  and  mercy  !  Gracious  God  I  how 
canst  thou  suffer  without  inflicting  cha.stise- 
ment,  the  profanation  of  these  words  ?  The 
clemency,  the  mercy  of  that  cnici  man,  who 
even  in  his  youth,  had  the  ferocity  to  inundate 
the  streets,  and  squares  of  Toulon  and  Paris 
with  the  blood  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children !  Who  ordered  those  soldiers  who  in 
Italy,  witli  tlieir  blooil,  earned  his  laurels,  to 
be  drowned  or  buried  alive !  Who,  in  Syria 
in  the  same  city,  poisoned  bis  wounded  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  and  butchercil  his  disarmed 
prisoners!  who  hired  an  as.sassin  to  stab  one 
rival  general,  Kleber,  in  Egypt — and  who  in¬ 
vents  plots,  and  bribes  tribunals  to  dishonor 
or  murder  in  France  another  rival  general 
whom  he  could  And  no  bandit  audacious 
enough  to  pierce ! 

“  General  Bonaparte’s  reign  of  crime  and 
terror  may  be  prosperous'  but  it  cannot  be 
long.  Success  attended  Robe.spierre,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  guillotine  punished  his  barbari¬ 
ty!  Providence  is  always  just :  the  same  in 
1804  as  in  1794.  My  husband  and  myself  arc 
as  resigned  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty  as  we 
are  firm  in  a  belief  of  an  hereafter — terrible 
for  a.ssassins,  prisoners,  atheists  and  tyrants 
but  consoling  for  suffering  imiocencc  upon 
earth. 

I  salute  you. 

»  JULIA  MOREAU.” 


From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine. 

Lccien  Bonaparte. — The  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  now  residing  near 
Worcester,  deserves  to  be  gcnerallj  known. — 
When  the  Due  D’Enghicn  was  seized,  Lucien, 
who  knew  Napoleon’s  intention,  felt  desirous 
to  prevent  it,  and  repaired  to  the  Thuillcries. 
He  remonstrated  against  a  deed  which  would 
shock  the  moral  feeling  of  mankind,  and 
stamp  eternal  disgrace  on  the  name  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  He  used  every  argument  which  his 
ing4.nuity  could  devise;  but  Napoleon  re¬ 
mained  inflexible  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
without  effecting  his  purpose.  As  a  last  re- 
^rce,  Lucien  went  to  his  mother,  roused  her 
feelings  against  the  atrocious  deed,  and  urged 


her  to  employ  her  whole  art  of  persuasion  to 
avert  il.  The  lady  without  delay  hastened  to 
the  palace,  and  presenting  herself  before  her 
son,  fell  down  on  one  knee,  bbe  conjured 
him,  by  his  regard  for  his  family,  to  save  the 
life  of  the  duke ;  she  also  conjured  him  by  the 
honour  of  the  French  nation,  and  by  his  own 
glory,  to  grant  her  request ;  but  he  respectful¬ 
ly  raised  her  up,  and  told  her  tliat  he  could  not 
grant  her  request,  because  rea.sons  of  state, 
which  she  could  not  comprehend,  prescribed 
his  conduct.  Lucien,  when  he  learned  the 
unfavourable  issue  of  his  mother’s  application 
flew  again  to  the  7'huilleries,  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  his  brother,  and,  upbraiding  him 
in  severe  l.mguage,  Napoleon  liecanie  equally 
incensed ;  Lucien  seised  him  by  the  collar ; 
but,  a  general  in  waiting  separating  them,  Ln- 
cien  gave  up  the  contest.  “  1  quit  France,” 
said  lie,  as  he  was  about  to  retire ;  ”  Ibr  1 
will  not  live  under  a  man  who  disgraces  liim- 
sclf  at  once  as  a  sun  by  bis  want  of  affection, 
and  as  a  man  by  bis  cruelty.  You  will  ren¬ 
der  every  man,”  continued  he,  addressing  hh 
brother,  “  your  enemy ;  and  the  day  may  ap¬ 
proach,  when,  like  a  second  Nero,  you  will  be 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Paris ;”  and, 
taking  a  valuable  repeating  watch  from  his 
pocket,  to  give  cirqihasis  to  his  argument,  be 
laid  it  on  the  floor,  and,  stamping  on  it,  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  Like  that,  you  nill  be  dashed  in 
pieces ;  like  that ;  like  that,"  as  be  rejieatedly 
stamped  on  the  watch.  He  then  left  I'aris, 
and  settled  at  Rome. 

Particulars  rf  the  capture  of  the  U.  S.  Fri¬ 
gate  ESSEX,  Capt.  Porter. 

March  28,  1814. 

Light  winds  and  cloudy ;  at  day-light 
got  every  thing  ready  to  weigh,  expecting 
the  enemy’s  ships  were  to  leeward  accord¬ 
ing  to  report  of  Lieut.  Mauray,  who  was 
last  evening  entrusted  with  an  expedition 
to  effect  this ;  and  we  were  much  surpris¬ 
ed,  at  about  half  past  six,  to  see  both  ships 
close  to  the  weather  point  of  the  bay'. 

They  stood  within  the  point,  tacked  and 
stood  out  again.  At  noon,  the  wind  fresh¬ 
ened  at  S.  S.  W.  and  increased  to  a  strong 
gale. — Struck  royal  yards  and  masts.  At 
45  minutes  past  2,  parted  the  larboard  ca¬ 
ble,  which  caused  us  to  drag  the  starboard 
anchor.  Captain  Porter  hailed  the  Essex 
Junior  to  send  her  boat  to  take  Mr  .Poin- 
stalt  on  shore. 

Immediately  after  he  left  ns.  Captain 
Porter  gave  orders  to  cut  the  cable,  which 
was  done,  and  sail  made  on  the  ship. — 
The  enemy’s  ships  were  at  this  lime  stand¬ 
ing  in  for  the  port.  On  luffing  round  the 
point  of  Angels,  a  licavy  s(|ua!l  struck  us, 
which  carried  away  oi:r  main  !n'.*nn‘=l 
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by  the  lower  cap.  Two  men,  Sainue!  fore  and  aft.  ,\n  unlucky  accident,  how- 
IViiller  and  'Ihoinas  Brown,  fell  ovcrLioard  ever,  took  place,  which  frustrated  all  our 
and  were  drowned  as  we  suppose.  The  ho|>es,  viz. :  the  explosion  of  some  loosr 
•hip  was  wore  and  hauled  to  the  wind  on  cartridges  in  the  main-hatcliway,  which 
the  starboard  tack,  and  onlers  given  to  caused  a  general  consternation  among  the 
clear  the  wreck.  '1  he  mainsail  and  main-  crew,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  jutn^jeJ 
to|>8ail  were  cut  away  from  the  yards,  so  overboard. 

as  not  to  act  against  us  in  working  into  Captain  Porter  seeing  no  hopes  lea 
the  baj'.  Ca|)tain  Porter,  finding  it  im-  gave  ortlers  to  fire  the  ship,  but  humanely 
possible  to  gain  our  former  anchorage,  considering  that  many  of  his  brave  com- 
concluded  to  bear  up  for  a  small  bay,  situ*  panions  were  lying  wounded  below,  he 
ated  on  the  western  side  of  the  h.'irboiir.  countermanded  this  order  and  gave  the 

At  45  minutes  past  3,  came  too  with  [)ainrnl  one  to  lower  the  ensign,  which  was 
the  best  bower  in  9  1-2  fathoms  water,  and  executed  precisely  at  half  past  six,  the 
in  half  pistol  shot  ol  the  shore.  'The  enemy  did  not  cease  firing  for  some  mi- 
Western  hort  (or  Castello  Vlego)  l)ore  E.  ijiitcs  afterwards.  During  this  interval 
by  N.  distance  3  miles.  The  Eastern  some  of  our  men  were  woumlcd  and  finif 
Fort  (or  Caslello  lel  Barren) bore  by  shot  dead;  thus  fell  tne  Essex  iat  - tui 
AV  ,  distance  about  I  1-2  miles.  Tliisfort  hands  of  the  English,  ifter  a  redsiance 
was  not  insight, as  we  were  anchored  un-  wortliy  the  c.ause  which  nni»n.ate  >  us- 
der  a  high  bluff  that  screened  us  from  it.  Since  the  action  1  have  been  ^  o  arneJ 
There  was  a  long  24  pounder  detached  by  the  first  Lieut,  of  Maiiiies  of  iVie 
from  it  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  N.E.  dis-  be  (.Mr.  Burrows)  that  they  par-e.l  iliose 
tance  1-2  mile,  and  conseriucntly  so  much  two  unfortmnle  men  on‘  onr  '’.fe  bony, 
nearer  to  the  place  where  we  atichored.  avIucIj  had  been  throw'n  over  to 'bori,  ar.il 

In  this  situation,  we  considered  our-  left  them  to  perish  in  the  wav's,  wiihout 
selves  |)erfectly  secure.  Capt.  Porter  endeavouriug  to  alford  them  tiie  least  .4* 
gave  orders  to  clear  the  ship  for  action,  al-  sist  nice. 

though  he  did  not  (I  Mieve)  entertain  an  Killed,  53;  severely  wounded,  33; 
idea  that  the  enemy  would  attack  him.—  glightly  wounded,  25;  missing,  21,  total 
At  55  minutes  past  3,  the  Pluebe  com-  152.  ' 

mcnecd  firing  on  our  larl)o.ird  quarter;  and  Diirini  the  action,  the  Essrx  Ji/m.v, 
at  4  the  Chenib  commenced  firing  on  our  hy  in  tlie  port  of  Valpariso  under  the 
starlward  bow.  In  alwut  half  an  hour,  jr,i„8  of  the  Spanish  fort,  unable  to  Uke 
they  wore  round  and  stood  out  to  repair  any  part  in  the  contest.  After  the  ac- 
damages.  They  appeared  to  be  very  much  tion  Capt.  Porter  and  his  crew  were  pa- 
nit  in  their  rigging,  their  toji-sail  sheets  roied,  and  by  arrangement  permitted  to 
'  flying  away.  In  this  interval,  we  got  the  come  home  in  the  Essex  Junior,  as  a  car- 
third  spring  on  the  cable,  the  two  first  be-  tel,  with  his  crew, 
ing  shot  away  us  soon  as  put  on.  They  Ve  understand  the  Essex  had  landed 
soon  returned,  and  took  their  imsillon  out  all  her  specie,  amounting  to  two  mtl- 
nf  reach  of  our  short  guns,  and  opened  a  i.tovs,  at  Valpariso,  previous  to  her  be- 
most  galling  fire  u|wn  us.  The  wind  iog  captured. 

shifting  about  this  time,  Capt  P.  deter-  _ 

mined  to  lay  the  Phoebe  aboard.  The  ca-  An  Act  for  the  ■payment  of  certain  qffkers  f 
ble  was  aceordiiigls  cut ;  but  the  only  hal-  government,  and  for  other  pitrpises. 

liiirds  standing  were  tliose  of  the  flying  _  .  Passed  April  15, 

gib.  This  sail  was  partly  hoisted,  but  was  may  be  hereafter  enterec  in  he 

«s  •  t  I  tv.''  u'  courts  of  common  pleas,  in  the  several  coun- 

not  efficient  to  veer  the  ship  off.  ^^rauts  of 

we  are  now  in  a  most  dreadful  situa-  attorney  in  term  or  vacation,  in  the  same  inan- 
tion,  as  the  enemy  have  hulled  us  every  ner  as  judgments  are  enterad  in  the  supreme  i 
shot,  and  our  brave  fellows  were  falling  court.  ^ 

in  every  direction  ;  but  we  were  all  so  The  death  of  either  party  after  a  plea  of 
animated  by  the  brave,  cool  and  intrepid  eonfession,  signed  by  the  defendant  or  iiis  at- 
conduct  of  our  heroic  commander,  lliat  when  a  suit  was  ^ 

every  man  appeared  determined  to  sacri-  ®  defendan  ,  sha  ””  i,g 

-  L-  IT  •'  -j  r  e  f  lor  error  m  any  writ  ot  error,  hercatter  to  lie 

fice  his  hfe  111  the  defence  of  our  ship,  hrousjxt,  so  as  judgment  be  cnteretl  up  in  two 
and  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors  RiglUs,  for  terms  after  the  time  of  signing  such  plea  of 
■which  they  were  continually  huzzaing  ccnfbssion. 


